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IXTHODUCTORY 


PRINCE  ALDFRID'S  ITIXERARY  THROUGH  IRELAND. 

Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  students  resorting  to  Ireland  was  Prince 
Aldfrid,  afterwards  King  of  the  Northunil)rian  Saxons.  His  having  been 
educated  there  about  tlie  year  681  is  corroborated  by  the  Veneral)le  Bede 
in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert."  The  original  poem,  of  which  this  is  a 
translation,  attributed  to  Aldfrid,  is  still  extant  in  the  Irish  language. 

I  FOUND  ill  Innisfail  the  fair, 
lu  Ireland,  while  in  exile  there, 
Women  of  worth,  both  grave  and  gay  men. 
Many  clerics  and  many  laymen. 

I  travelled  its  fruitful  provinces  round. 
And  in  every  one  of  the  five  I  found. 
Alike  in  church  and  in  palace  hall, 
Abundant  apparel,  and  food  for  all. 


Gold  and  silver  I  found,  and  money. 
Plenty  of  wheat  and  plenty  of  honey; 
I  found  God's  people  rich  in  pity, 
Pound  many  a  feast  and  many  a  city. 
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I  also  found  in  Armagh,  tlie  splendid. 
Meekness,  wisdom,  and  prudence  blended, 
Easting,  as  Christ  hath  recommended. 
And  noble  councillors  untranscendcd. 

I  found  in  each  great  church,  moreo'er, 
Whether  on  island  or  on  shore, 
Piety,  learning,  fond  affection. 
Holy  welcome  and  kind  protection. 

I  found  the  good  lay  monks  and  brothers 
Ever  bescechhig  help  for  others. 
And  in  their  kcephig  the  holy  word 
Pure  as  it  came  from  Jesus  the  Lord. 

I  found  in  Munster,  unfettered  of  any. 
Kings,  and  queens,  and  poets  a  many,  — 
Poets  well  skilled  in  music  and  measure. 
Prosperous  doings,  mirth  and  })lcasure. 

I  found  in  Connaught  the  just,  redundance 
Of  riches,  milk  in  lavish  abundance; 
Hospitality,  vigor,  fame. 
In  Cruachan's  land  of  heroic  name. 

I  found  in  the  country  of  Connall  the  glorious, 
Bravest  heroes,  ever  victorious ; 
Pair-complexioncd  men  and  warlike, 
Ireland's  lights,  the  high,  the  starlikc! 

I  found  in  Ulster,  from  hill  to  glen. 
Hardy  warriors,  resolute  men ; 
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Beauty  tliat  bloomed  wlien  youtli  was  gone, 
And  strength  transmitted  from  sire  to  sou. 

I  found  in  the  noble  district  of  Boyle 

{JIS.  here  illegible) 
Brehon's,  Erenachs,  weapons  bright, 
And  horsemen  bold  and  sudden  in  fight. 

I  found  in  Leinster  the  smooth  and  sleek. 
From  Dublin  to  Slewmargy's  peak. 
Flourishing  pastures,  valor,  health, 
Long-living  worthies,  commerce,  wealth. 

I  found,  besides,  from  Ara  to  Glea, 
In  the  broad  rich  country  of  Ossorie, 
Sweet  fruits,  good  laws  for  all  and  each, 
Great  chess-players,  men  of  truthful  speech. 

I  found  in  Meath's  fair  principality. 
Virtue,  vigor,  and  hospitality. 
Candor,  joyfulness,  bravery,  purity, 
Ireland's  bulwark  and  security. 

I  found  strict  morals  in  age  and  youth, 
I  found  historians  recording  truth ; 
The  things  I  sing  of  in  verse  unsmooth, 
I  found  them  all,  —  I  have  written  sooth. 

From  the  Irish.     Tr.  James  Clarence  Mangan. 
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THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 


THERE  came  to  tlie  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin, 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 
Eor  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 

But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 

Eor  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 

"Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion. 

He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

"  Sad  is  my  fate  ! "  said  the  heart-broken  stranger, 
"The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 

Where   my   forefathers   lived  shall   I   spend   the   sweet 
hours. 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild  woven  flowers. 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

"  Erin  my  country !  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore; 

But  alas !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken. 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more ! 

0  cruel  fate !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  ? 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore  ! 
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"Wliere  is  my  cabin-door  fast  by  the  wildwood? 

Sisters  and  sire  !  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom  friend  dearer  than  all  r* 
O  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by  pleasure. 
Why  did  it  doat  on  a  fast-fading  treasure ! 
Tears,  like  the  rain-drops,  may  fall  without  measure; 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

"  Yet  all  its  sad  recollection  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw, 

Erhi!  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing! 
Land  of  my  forefathers  !  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 

Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion,  — 
Erin  mavournin! — Erin  go  bragh  !"^ 

Thomm  Campbell. 

LAMENT  FOR  BANBA.^ 

OMY  land!  0  my  love! 
What  a  woe,  and  how  deep. 
Is  thy  death  to  my  long-mourning  soul ! 
God  alone,  God  above, 

Can  awake  thee  from  sleep. 
Can  release  thee  from  bondage  and  dole  ! 
Alas,  alas,  and  alas ! 

Eor  the  once  proud  people  of  Banba ! 

1  Erin  my  darling,  Erin  for  ever! 

2  An  ancient  name  of  Ireland. 
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As  a  tree  in  its  prime. 
Which  the  axe  layeth  low, 
Didst  thou  fall,  O  unfortunate  land ! 
Not  by  time,  nor  thy  crime, 
Came  the  shock  and  the  blow; 
They  were  given  by  a  false  felon  hand! 
Alas,  alas,  and  alas, 

Tor  the  once  proud  people  of  Banba  ! 

O,  my  grief  of  all  griefs 
Is  to  see  how  thy  throne 
Is  usurped,  whilst  thyself  art  in  thrall! 
Other  lands  have  their  chiefs. 
Have  their  kings,  thou  alone 
Art  a  wife,  yet  a  widow  withal! 
Alas,  alas,  and  alas, 

Por  the  once  proud  people  of  Banba ! 

The  high  house  of  O'Neill 
Is  gone  down  to  dust, 
Tiic  O'Brien  is  clanless  and  banned; 
And  the  steel,  the  red  steel, 
May  no  more  be  the  trust 
Of  the  faithful  and  brave  in  the  land ! 
Alas,  alas,  and  alas. 

For  the  once  proud  people  of  Banba! 

True,  alas !  wrong  and  wrath 
Were  of  old  all  too  rife. 
Deeds  were  done  which  no  good  man  admires; 
And  perchauce  Heaven  hath 
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Chastened  us  for  tlie  strife 
And  the  blood-shedding  ways  of  our  sires ! 
Alas,  alas,  and  alas, 

For  the  once  proud  people  of  Banba! 

But,  no  more  !     This  our  doom, 
While  our  hearts  yet  are  warm. 
Let  us  not  over-weakly  deplore ! 
Eor  the  hour  soon  may  loom 
When  the  Lord's  mighty  hand 
Shall  be  raised  for  our  rescue  once  more ! 

And  our  grief  shall  be  turned  into  joy 
For  the  still  proud  people  of  Banba! 

James  Clarence  Mangan. 

EOISIX  DUBH;  OR,  THE  BLEEDING  HEART. 

RoisiN  DuBir  signifies  the  "Black  little  Rose,"  and  was  one  of  the 
mystical  names  under  which  the  bards  celebrated  Ireland. 

OWHO  art  thou  with  that  queenly  brow 
J  And  uncrowned  head? 
And  why  is  the  vest  that  binds  thy  breast, 

O'er  the  heart,  blood-red? 
Like  a  rosebud  in  June  was  that  spot  at  noon, 

A  rosebud  weak; 
But  it  deepens  and  grows  like  a  July  rose : 
Death-pale  thy  cheek ! 

*'The  babes  I  fed  at  my  foot  lay  dead; 

I  saw  them  die: 
In  Bamah  a  blast  went  wailing  past; 
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It  was  Racliel's  cry. 
But  I  slaiid  sublime  on  the  shores  of  Time, 

And  I  pour  mine  ode. 
As  Myriam  saug  to  the  cymbals'  clang, 

On  the  wind  to  God. 

"Once  more  at  my  feasts  my  bards  and  priests 

Shall  sit  and  eat : 
And  the  Shepherd  whose  sheep  are  on  every  steep 

Shall  bless  my  meat ! 
0,  sweet,  men  say,  is  the  song  by  day. 

And  the  feast  by  night; 
But  on  poisons  I  thrive,  and  in  death  survive 

Through  ghostly  might." 

Aubrey  de  Fere. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

I'M  sittin'  on  the  stile,  Mary, 
.Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  mornin'  long  ago. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride: 
The  corn  was  springin'  fresh  and  green. 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high. 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 
And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

Tlie  place  is  little  changed,  Mary, 

The  day  is  bright  as  then. 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  corn  is  green  again; 
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But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 
And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek, 

And  I  still  keep  listenin'  for  the  words 
You  nevermore  will  speak. 

'T  is  hut  a  step  down  yonder  lane. 

And  the  little  church  stands  near. 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary, 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest,  — 
For  I  've  laid  you,  darling !  down  to  sleep 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I  'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends, 
But,  O,  they  love  the  better  still. 

The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blessin'  and  my  pride : 
There  's  nothin'  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on. 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul. 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone ; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip. 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow,  — 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 
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I  tliank  you  for  tlie  patient  smile 

Wlieu  your  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawin'  there, 

And  you  hid  it,  for  ray  sake ! 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word. 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore,  — 
O,  I  'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more ! 

I  'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary,  —  kind  and  true  ! 
But  I  '11  not  forget  you,  darling ! 

In  the  land  I  'm  goin'  to ; 
They  say  there  's  bread  and  work  for  all, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there,  — 
But  I  '11  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair! 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I  '11  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies; 
And  I  '11  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 
And  the  springin'  corn,  and  the  bright  May  morn. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 

Lady  Dufferin. 
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RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS  SHE  WORE. 

RICH  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore; 
But,  O,  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems  or  snow-white  wand. 

"Lady!  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 

So  lone  and  lovely,  through  this  bleak  way? 

Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold?" 

"  Sir  Knight !  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm. 

No  sou  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm ; 

For  tliough  they  love  woman  and  golden  store. 

Sir  Knight !  they  love  honor  and  virtue  more ! " 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  isle; 
And  blest  forever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride  ! 

Thomas  3[oore. 


LET  ERIX  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

LET  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old. 
Ere  iier  faithless  sons  betrayed  her; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold, 
Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader; 
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When  lier  kings,  with  standard  of  green  unfurled. 
Led  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  danger;  — 

Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays. 

When  the  clear,  cold  eve  's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days, 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining ! 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over; 
Thus,  sigliing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 

Eor  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover! 

Thomas  Moore. 


FAIKEST!  PUT  ON  AWHILE. 

FAIREST!   put  on  awhile 
These  pinions  of  light  I  bring  thee, 
And  o'er  thy  own  green  isle 
In  fancy  let  me  wing  thee. 
Never  did  Ariel's  plume 

At  golden  sunset  hover 
O'er  scenes  so  full  of  bloom 
As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 

Eields  where  the  Spring  delays, 
And  fearlessly  meets  tlie  ardor 

Of  tlie  warm  Summer's  gaze, 
Witli  only  tears  to  guard  her. 

Rocks  til  rough  myrtle  boughs 
In  grace  majestic  frowning, 
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Like  some  bold  warrior's  brows 

Tliat,  Love  liath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets  so  freslily  fair 

That  never  hath  bird  come  nigh  them, 
But  from  his  course  through  air 

He  hath  been  won  down  by  them, — 
Types,  sweet  maid,  of  thee, 

Whose  look,  whose  blush  inviting, 
Never  did  Love  yet  see 

From  heaven,  without  alighting. 

Lakes  where  the  pearl  lies  hid, 

And  caves  where  the  gem  is  sleeping, 
Bright  as  the  tears  thy  lid 

Lets  fall  in  lonely  weeping. 
Glens  where  Ocean  comes. 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancor, 
And  harbors,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  fleet  can  anchor. 

Then,  if,  while  scenes  so  grand, 

So  beautiful,  shine  before  thee. 
Pride  for  thy  own  dear  land 

Should  haply  be  stealing  o'er  thee, 
0,  let  grief  come  first. 

O'er  pride  itself  victorious,  — 
Thinking  how  man  hath  curst 

What  Heaven  had  made  so  glorious! 

Thomas  Moore. 
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ERIN !  THE  TEAR  AND  THE  SMILE  IN  THINE  EYES. 

ERIN  !  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  skies! 
Shining  through  sorrow's  stream, 
Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam, 
Thy  suns,  with  doubtful  gleam. 
Weep  while  they  rise ! 

Erin !  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease, 
Erin  !  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  increase, 
Till,  like  the  rainbow's  light, 
Thy  various  tints  unite. 
And  form,  in  Heaven's  sight, 
One  arch  of  peace ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


IRELAND 


Adare. 

ADARE. 

0  SWEET  Adare,  O  lovely  vale, 
0  soft  retreat  of  sylvan  splendor  ! 
Nor  summer  sun  nor  morning  gale 

E'er  hailed  a  scene  more  softly  fender. 
How  shall  I  tell  the  thousand  charms, 
TVithin  thy  verdant  bosom  dwelling, 
When  lulled  in  Nature's  fostering  arms. 
Soft  peace  abides  and  joy  excelling ! 


Ye  morning  airs,  how  sweet  at  dawn 

The  slumbering  boughs  your  song  awaken. 
Or  linger  o'er  the  silent  lawn 

With  odor  of  the  harebell  taken. 
Thou  rising  sun,  how  richly  gleams 

Thy  smile  from  far  Knockfierna's  mountain, 
O'er  waving  woods  and  bounding  streams, 

And  many  a  grove  and  glancing  fountain. 
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Ye  clouds  of  noon,  how  freshly  there, 

When  summer  heats  the  open  meadows. 
O'er  parched  hill  and  valley  fair. 

All  eoolly  lie  your  veiling  shadows. 
Ye  rolling  shades  and  vapors  gray. 

Slow  creeping  o'er  the  golden  heaven, 
How  soft  ye  seal  the  eye  of  day, 

And  wreathe  the  dusky  brow  of  even. 

In  sweet  Adare  the  jocund  Spring 

His  notes  of  odorous  joy  is  breathing; 
The  wild  birds  in  the  woodland  sing, 

The  wild  flowers  in  the  vale  are  breathing. 
There  winds  the  Mague,  as  silver  clear, 

Among  the  elms  so  sweetly  flowing ; 
There  fragrant  in  the  early  year 

Wild  roses  on  the  banks  are  blowing. 

The  wild  duck  seeks  the  sedgy  bank. 

Or  dives  beneath  the  glistening  billow, 
Where  graceful  droop  and  cluster  dank 

The  osier  bright  and  rustling  willow; 
The  liawtliorn  scents  the  leafy  dale. 

In  tliicket  lone  the  stag  is  bellhig, 
And  sweet  along  the  echoing  vale 

The  sound  of  venial  joy 'is  swelling. 

Gerald  Griffin. 
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Anner,  the  River. 

THE  BANKS  OF  AXNER. 

IN  purple  robes  old  Sliavnamou 
Towers  monarcli  of  the  mountains, 
The  first  to  catch  the  smiles  of  dawn. 

With  all  his  woods  and  fountains ;  — 
His  streams  dance  down  by  tower  and  town, 

But  none  since  Time  began  her 
Met  mortal  sight  so  pure  and  bright 
As  winding,  wandering  Anner. 

In  hillside's  gleam  or  woodland's  gloom. 

O'er  fairy  height  and  hollow. 
Upon  her  banks  gay  flowerets  bloom. 

Where'er  her  course  I  follow. 
And  halls  of  pride  tower  o'er  her  tide. 

And  gleaming  bridges  span  her. 
As,  laugliing  gay,  she  winds  aw^ay. 

The  gentle,  murmuring  Anner. 

There  gallant  men,  for  freedom  born, 
AVith  friendly  grasp  will  meet  you; 

Tiiere  lovely  maids,  as  bright  as  morn, 

With  sunny  smiles  will  greet  you ;  ^ 

And  there  they  strove  to  raise  above 
The  Red,  Green  Ireland's  banner, — 
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There  yet  its  fold  they  '11  see  unrolled 
Upon  the  banks  of  Anner. 

'T  is  there  we  '11  stand,  with  bosoms  proud, 

True  soldiers  of  our  sireland, 
When  freedom's  wind  blows  strong  and  loud. 

And  floats  the  flag  of  Ireland. 
Let  tyrants  quake,  and  doubly  shake 

Each  traitor  and  trepanner. 
When  once  we  raise  our  camp-fire's  blaze 

Upon  the  banks  of  Anner. 

0  God  !  be  with  the  good  old  days, 

The  days  so  light  and  airy, 
When  to  blithe  friends  I  sang  my  lays 

In  gallant,  gay  Ti})pcrary ; 
When  fair  maids'  sighs  and  witching  eyes 

Made  my  young  heart  the  planner 
Of  castles  rare,  built  in  the  air. 

Upon  the  banks  of  Anner! 

The  morning  sun  may  fail  to  show 

His  light  the  earth  illuming; 
Old  Sliavnamon  to  blush  and  glow 

In  autumn's  purple  blooming; 
And  shamrocks  green  no  more  be  seen. 

And  breezes  cease  to  fan  her, 
Ere  I  forget  the  friends  I  met 

Upon  the  banks  of  Anner ! 

Hubert  Dwyer  Joyce. 


ARGAN    MOR. 


Argan  Mor. 

AEGAN  MOR. 

THE  Danes  rush  around,  around; 
To  the  edge  of  the  fosse  they  bound ; 
Hark !  hark,  to  their  trumpets'  sound. 

Bidding  them  to  the  war! 
Hark !  hark,  to  their  cruel  cry, 
As  they  swear  our  hearts'  cores  to  dry, 
And.  their  raven  red  to  dye ; 

Glutting  their  demon,  Thor. 

Leaping  the  rath  upon. 

Here  's  the  fiery  Ceallaclian,  — 

He  makes  the  Lochlonnach  wan, 

Lifting  his  brazen  spear! 
Ivor,  the  Dane,  is  struck  down, 
For  tlic  spear  broke  right  through  his  crown. 
Yet  worse  did  the  battle  frown, — 

Anlaf  is  on  our  rear! 

See !  see  !  the  Rath's  gates  are  broke 
And  in  —  in,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Burst  on  the  dark  Danish  folk, 

Charging  us  everywhere,  — ■ 
O,  never  was  closer  fight 
Than  in  Argan  Mor  that  night, — 
How  little  do  men  want  liglit. 

Fighting  withm  then'  lair. 
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Then  girding  about  our  king, 

On  the  thick  of  the  foes  we  spring,  — 

Down  —  down  we  trample  and  fling. 

Gallantly  though  they  strive; 
And  never  our  falchions  stood. 
Till  we  were  all  wet  with  their  blood. 
And  none  of  the  pirate  brood 

Went  from  the  Rath  alive! 

Thomas  Davis. 


Arra, 

O'BPJEN  OF  ARPtA. 

Arra.  is  a  small  mountain-tract,  south  of  Loujrli  Dcargairt,  and  nortli 
of  the  Camailte  (vuliro  the  Keeper)  hills.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Tiioniond  princes,  called  the  O'Briens  of  Arra,  Mho  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Munstcr  Annals. 

TALL  arc  the  towers  of  O'Kennedy, 
Broad  are  the  lands  of  MacCarha, 
Desmond  feeds  five  hundred  men  a-day ; 
Yet  here  's  to  O'Brien  of  Arra ! 

Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 
Down  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
Clansman  and  kinsman  are  coming  here 
To  give  him  the  Ccad  mile  failte.* 

See  you  the  mountains  look  hnge  at  eve,  — 
So  is  our  chieftain  in  battle; 

1  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 
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Welcome  he  has  for  the  fugitive, 
Usquebaugh,  fighting,  aud  cattle! 

Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 
Do\\Ti  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
Gossip  and  ally  are  coining  here 
To  give  him  the  Cead  mile  failte. 

Horses  the  valleys  are  tramping  on. 
Sleek  from  the  Sasauach  manger; 
Creaghts  the  hills  are  encamping  on. 
Empty  the  bawns  of  the  stranger ! 

Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 
Down  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
Kern  and  bouaght  are  coming  here 
To  give  him  the  Cead  mile  failte. 

He  has  black  silver  from  Killaloe,  — 

Ryan  and  Carroll  are  neighbors, 
Nenagh  submits  with  a  pillileu, 
Butler  is  meat  for  our  sabres ! 

Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 
Down  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
Ryan  and  Carroll  are  coming  here 
To  give  him  the  Cead  mile  failte. 

'T  is  scarce  a  week  since  through  Ossory 

Chased  he  the  Baron  of  Durrow, — 
Forced  him  five  rivers  to  cross,  or  he 

Had  died  by  the  sword  of  Red  Murrough ! 
Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 
Down  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
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All  the  O'Briens  are  coming  here 
To  give  him  the  Cead  mile  failte. 

Tall  are  the  towers  of  O'Kennedj, 

Broad  are  the  lands  of  MacCarha, 
Desmond  feeds  five  hundred  men  a-day; 
Yet  here  's  to  O'Brien  of  Arra ! 

Up  from  the  Castle  of  Drumineer, 
Down  from  the  top  of  Camailte, 
Clansman  and  kinsman  are  coming  here 
To  give  him  the  Cead  mile  failte. 

Thomas  Davis. 


Arranmore,  the  Island. 

ARRANMORE. 

OAHRANMORE,  loved  Arranmore, 
How  oft  I  dream  of  thee, 
And  of  those  days  when  by  thy  shore 

I  wandered  young  and  free ! 
Full  many  a  path  I  've  tried  since  then, 

Througli  pleasure's  flowery  maze. 
But  ne'er  could  find  the  bliss  agaiu 
I  felt  in  those  sweet  days. 

How  blithe  upon  the  breezy  cliffs 

At  sunny  moru  I  've  stood, 
With  heart  as  bounding  as  the  skiffs 

That  danced  along  the  flood! 
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Or  wlieii  the  western  wave  ^rew  bright 

With  daylight's  parting  wing, 
Have  sought  that  Eden  in  its  light 

Which  dreaming  poets  sing,  — 

That  Eden  where  the  immortal  brave 

Dwell  in  a  land  serene, 
Whose  bowers  beyond  the  shining  wave. 

At  sunset,  oft  are  seen; 
Ah,  dream,  too  full  of  saddening  truth ! 

Those  mansions  o'er  the  main 
Are  like  the  hopes  I  built  in  youth,  — 

As  sunny  and  as  vain! 

Thomas  3Loore. 


Atliunree  (Athenry). 

THE  DIRGE  OF  ATHUNREE. 

This  great  battle  marked  an  epoch  in  Irish  history.  In  it  the  Nor- 
man power  at  last  triumphed  over  that  of  the  Gael,  which  had  long  been 
enfeebled  by  the  divisions  in  the  royal  house  of  O'Connor. 

ATHUNREE !     Atliunree ! 
Erin's  heart,  it  broke  on  thee ! 
Ne'er  till  then  in  all  its  woe 
Did  that  heart  its  hope  forego. 
Save  a  little  child  —  but  one  — 
The  latest  regal  race  is  gone. 
Roderick  died  again  on  thee, 
Atliunree ! 
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Atliunree !     Athunree ! 
A  liundred  years  and  forty-three 
Winter-winged  and  black  as  night 
O'er  the  land  had  tracked  their  flight : 
In  Clonmacnoise  from  earthy  bed 
Roderick  raised  once  more  his  head :  — 
Fedlim  flood-like  rushed  to  thee, 
Athunree  ! 

Athunree  !     Athunree  ! 
The  light  that  struggled  sank  on  thee ! 
Ne'er  since  Cathall  the  red-handed 
Such  a  host  till  then  was  banded. 
Long-haired  Kerne  and  Galloglass 
Met  the  Norman  face  to  face  ; 
The  saff'ron  standard  floated  far 
O'er  tlie  on-rolling  wave  of  war ; 
Bards  the  onset  sang  o'er  thee, 
Athunree  ! 

Athunree !     Atliunree ! 
The  poison  tree  took  root  in  ilice  ! 
What  might  naked  breasts  avail 
'Gainst  sharp  spear  and  steel-ribbed  mail  ? 
Of  our  Princes  twenty-nine, 
Bulwarks  fair  of  Connor's  line, 
Of  our  clansmen  thousands  ten. 
Slept  on  tliy  red  ridges.     Then  — 
Then  the  night  came  down  on  thee, 
Athunree ! 

Athunree!     Athunree! 

Strangely  shone  that  moon  on  thee! 
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Like  the  lamp  of  them  that  tread 
Staggering  o'er  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Seeking  that  they  fear  to  see. 
O  tliat  widows'  wailing  sore! 
On  it  rang  to  Oranmore  ; 
Died,  they  say,  among  the  piles 
That  make  holy  Aran's  isles ;  — 
It  was  Erin  wept  on  thee, 
Athuuree ! 

Athunree !     Athunree  ! 
The  heart  of  Erin  burst  on  thee  ! 
Since  that  hour  some  unseen  hand 
On  her  forehead  stamps  the  brand  : 
Her  children  ate  that  hour  the  fruit 
That  slays  manhood  at  the  root; 
Our  warriors  are  not  what  they  were  ; 
Our  maids  no  more  are  blithe  and  fair; 
Truth  and  honor  died  with  thee, 
Athunree ! 

Athunree !     Athunree  ! 
Never  harvest  wave  o'er  thee  ! 
Never  sweetly  breathing  kine 
Pant  o'er  golden  meads  of  thine ! 
Barren  be  thou  as  the  tomb; 
May  the  night-bird  haunt  thy  gloom. 
And  the  waller  from  the  sea, 
Athunree  ! 

Athunree  !     Atliunree ! 

All  my  heart  is  sore  for  thee. 

It  was  Erin  died  on  thee, 

Athunree  !  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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Avoccij  the   Vale, 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 

THERE  is  not  iu  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet; 
O,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green; 
'T  was  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
0  no,  —  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'T  was  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should 

cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 

Thomas  Moore. 
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Ballysliannon, 

THE  EMIGRANT'S  ADIEU  TO  BALLYSHANNON. 

ADIEU  to  Balljsbaiinon  !  where  I  was  bred  and  born ; 
Go  where   I   may,  I  '11  think  of  you,  as  sure   as 

night  and  morn; 
The  kindly  spot,  the  friendly  town,  where  every  one 

is  known, 
And  not  a  face  in  all  the  place  but  partly  seems  my 

own. 
There 's  not  a  house  or  window,  there  's   not   a  field 

or  hill, 
But,  east  or  west,  in  foreign  lands,  I  '11  recollect  them 

still. 
I   leave   my   warm   heart    with   you,    though   my   back 

I  'm  forced  to  turn,  — 
So  adieu  to  Ballyshannon,  and  the  M'inding  banks  of 

Erne ! 

No  more  on  pleasant  evenings  we  '11  saunter  down  the 

Mall, 
Where   the   trout   is   rising   to  the  fly,  the    salmon  to 

the  fall. 
The  boat  comes  straining  on  her  net,  and  heavily  she 

creeps. 
Cast    off,   cast    off !  —  she    feels   the   oars,   and  to   her 

berth  she  sweeps  ; 
Now  stem  and  stern  keep  hauling,   and  gathering  up 

the  clew. 
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Till  a  silver  wave  of  salmoii  rolls  in  among  tlie  crew. 
Then  they  may  sit,  and  have  their  joke,  and  set  their 

pipes  to  bum ;  — 
Adieu  to  Ballyshauuon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

The  music  of  the  waterfall,  the  mirror  of  the  tide, 
When  all  the  green-hilled  harbor  is  full  from  side  to 

side  — 
Erom  Portnasun  to  Bulliebawns,  and  round  the  Abbey 

Bay, 
Erom  the  little  rocky   island  to   Coolnargit  sand-hills 

Wliile  far  upon  the  southern  line,  to  guard  it  like  a 

wall. 
The  Leitrim   mountains,  clothed   in  blue,  gaze  calmly 

over  all, 
And  watch  the  ship  sail  up  or  down,  the  red  flag  at 

her  stern ;  — 
Adieu    to    tliese,    adieu   to    all   the    winding   banks    of 

Erne ! 

Earewell  to  you,  Kildony  lads,  and  them  that  pull  an 

oar, 
A  lug-sail  set,  or  haul  a  net,  from  the  Point  to  Mul- 

laghmore ; 
Erom  Killybegs  to   Carrigan,   with  its  ocean-mountain 

steep, 
Six    hundred   yards   in   air   aloft,    six   hundred    in   the 

deep ; 
Erom    Dooran    to    the   Eairy    Bridge,    and    round    by 

Tullen  strand, 
Level    and   long,    and    white    with    waves,    where    gull 

and  curlew  stand  ;  — 
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Head  out  to  sea  when  on  your  lee  the  breakers  you 

discern ;  — 
Adieu  to  all  the  billowy  coast,  and  winding  banks  of 

Erne ! 

Farewell    Coolmore,  —  Bundoran !    and    your    summer 

crowds  that  run 
From  inland  homes,  to  see  with  joy  the  Atlantic-setting 

san; 
To  breathe  the  buoyant  salted  air,  and  sport   among 

the  waves ; 
To  gather  shells  on  sandy  beach,  and  tempt  the  gloomy 

caves  ; 
To  watch  the  flowing,  ebbing  tide,  the  boats,  the  crabs, 

the  fish; 
Young  men  and  maids  to  meet  and  smile,  and  form  a 

tender  wish; 
The  sick  and  old  in  search   of  health,  for  all  things 

have  their  turn  — 
And  I  must  quit  my  native   shore,  and   the  winding 

banks  of  Erne ! 

***** 

Win  lam  AUingham, 


Baltard, 


NEMESIS. 


I  DREAMED.     Great  bells  around  me  pealed ; 
The  world  in  that  sad  chime  was  drowned; 
Sharp  cries  as  from  a  battle-field 
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Were  strangled  in  the  wondrous  sound: 
Had  all  the  kings  of  earth  lain  dead, 
Had  nations  borne  them  lapi)ed  in  lead 
To  torch-ht  vaults  with  plume  and  pall, 
Such  bells  had  served  for  funeral. 

'T  was  fantasy's  dark  work  !     I  slept 

Where  black  Ealtard  o'erlooks  the  deep ; 

Plunging  all  night  the  l)illows  kept 
Their  ghostly  vigil  round  my  sleep. 

But  I  had  fed  on  tragic  lore 

That  day,  —  your  annals,  "  Masters  Four  !  " 

And  every  moan  of  wind  and  sea 

Was  as  a  funeral  chime  to  me. 

Aubrey  de  Fere. 


Baltimore. 


THE  SACK  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  is  a  small  seaport  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  in  South 
Minister.  It  grew  up  round  a  castle  of  O'Driscoll's,  and  was,  after  liis 
ruin,  colonized  by  the  English.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1G31,  the  crew  of 
two  Algerine  galleys  landed  in  the  dead  of  tlie  night,  sacked  the  town, 
and  Ijorc  off  into  slavery  all  who  were  not  too  old  or  too  young  or  too 
tierce  for  their  purpose. 

THE  summer  sun  is  falling  soft  on  Carbery's  hundred 
isles, 
The  summer's  sun  is  gleaming  still  through  Gabriel's 

rough  defiles,  — 
Old  Inisherkiu's  crumbled  fane   looks  like   a  moulting 
bird. 
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And   in   a   calm   and    sleepy   swell    the    ocean   tide  is 

heard  : 
The   hookers   lie   upon   the  beach ;    the   children   cease 

their  play; 
Tlie  gossips  leave  the  little  inn ;  the  households  kneel 

to  pray,— 
And  full  of  love  and  peace  and  rest,  its  daily  labor  o'er, 
Upon  that  cosey  creek  there  lay  the  town  of  Baltimcn-e. 

A  .deeper  rest,  a  starry  trance,  has  come  with  miduig^t 

there ; 
No    sound,    except   that   throbbing   wave,   in    earth    or 

sea  or  air. 
The  massive  capes  and  ruined  towers  seem  conscious  of 

the  calm  ; 
The  fibrous  sod  and  stunted  trees  are  breathing  heavy 

balm. 
So  still  the  night,  these  two  long  barques  round  Dun- 

ashad  that  glide 
Must  trust  their  oars  —  methinks  not  few  —  against  the 

ebbing  tide  — 
O,   some  sweet  mission  of  true   love  must  urge  them 

to  the  shore,  — 
They    bring   some    lover    to    his    bride,    who    sighs   in 

Baltimore ! 

All,  all  asleep  within  each  roof  along  that  rocky  street, 
And   these    must   be    the   lover's   friends,    with   gently 

gliding  feet  — 
A  stifled  gasp  !   a  dreamy  noise !   "  the  roof  is    in   a 

flame !  " 
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Trom  out  tlieir  beds  and  to  tlieir  doors  rush  maid  and 

sire  and  dame, 
And  meet  upon  the  threshold  stone  the  gleaming  sabres' 

fall, 
And    o'er  each   black   and   bearded   face   the   white   or 

crimson  shawl,  — 
The    yell   of    "  Allah "    breaks    above    the   prayer   and 

shriek  and  roar  — 
O  blessed  God  !  the  Algerine  is  lord  of  Baltimore ! 

Then  flung  the  youth  his  naked  hand  against  the  shear- 
ing sword ; 

Then  sprung  the  mother  on  the  brand  with  which  her 
son  was  gored ; 

Then  sunk  the  grandsire  on  the  floor,  his  grand-babes 
clutching  wikl ; 

Then  fled  the  maiden,  moaning  faint,  and  nestled  with 
the  cliild; 

But  see  you  pirate  strangled  lies,  and  crushed  with 
splashing  heel, 

"While  o'er  liim  in  an  Irish  hand  there  sweeps  his 
Syrian  steel,  — 

Tliougli  virtue  sink,  and  courage  fail,  and  misers  yield 
their  store. 

There  's  one  lieart  well  avenged  in  the  sack  of  Balti- 
more ! 

Midsummer   morn,  in  woodland  nigh,   the  birds  begin 

to  sing,  — 
Tlicy  sec  not  now   the  milking-maids,  deserted  is   the 
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Midsummer  day,  this  gallant  rides  from  distant  Bandon's 

town, 
These    hookers   crossed   from    stormy   Skull,   that   skiff 

from  AfFadown ; 
They   only  found   the    smoking  walls,    with   neighbors' 

blood  besprent, 
And  on  the   strewed  and  trampled   beach  awhile  they 

wildly  went. 
Then  dashed  to  sea,  and  passed  Cape  Cleir,  and  saw 

five  leagues  before 
The  pirate  galleys  vanishing  that  ravaged  Baltimore. 

O,    some  must  tug  the   galley's   oar,  and  some   must 

tend  the  steed,  — 
This    boy   w^ill    bear   a    Scheik's    chibouk,    and   that    a 

Bey's  jerreed. 
O,   some   are   for   the    arsenals,   by   beauteous    Darda- 
nelles ; 
And  some  are  in  the  caravan  to  Mecca's  sandy  dells. 
The   maid   that  Bandon   gallant    sought   is   chosen   for 

the  Dey,  — 
She  's  safe,  —  she  's  dead,  she  stabbed  him  in  the  midst 

of  his  Serai ; 
And,  when  to  die  a  death  of  fire,  that  noble  maid  they 

bore. 
She   ouly  smiled,  O'Driscoll's   child,  —  she   thought  of 

Baltimore. 

'T  is  two  long  years  since  sunk  the  town  beneath  that 

bloody  band, 
And  all  around  its  trampled  hearths  a  larger  concourse 

stand. 
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Where   higli  upon  a  gallows-tree  a  yelling  wreteli  is 

seen, — 
'T  is  Hackett  of  Dungarvan,  he  who  steered  the  Alger- 

ine! 
He   fell  amid  a  sullen    shout,   with    scarce  a  passing 

prayer, 
Por  he  had  slain  the  kith  and  kin  of  many  a  hundred 

there,  — 
Some  muttered  of  MacMorrogh,  who  had  brought  the 

Norman  o'er. 
Some  cursed  him  with  Iscariot,  that  day  in  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Davis. 


Blackwater,  the  River 

CEOSSING  THE  BLACKWATER. 


WE  stood  so  steady. 
All  under  fire, 
We  stood  so  steady. 
Our  long  spears  ready 

To  vent  our  ire,  — 
To  dash  on  the  Saxon, 
Our  mortal  foe. 
And  lay  him  low 
In  the  bloodv  mire! 


'T  was  by  Blackwater, 

When  snows  were  white, 
'T  was  by  Blackwater, 
Our  foos  for  the  slaucrhter 
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Stood  full  ill  sight; 
But  we  were  ready 
With  our  long  spears, 
And  we  had  no  fears 

But  w^e  'd  win  the  fight. 

Their  bullets  came  whistling 

Upon  our  rank, 
Their  bullets  came  whistling, 
Their  spears  were  bristling 

On  the  other  bank; 
Yet  we  stood  steady, 
And  each  good  blade, 
Ere  the  morn  did  fade, 

At  their  life-blood  drank. 

"  Hurrah  for  Freedom  !  " 

Came  from  our  van, 
*'  Hurrah  for  Freedom  ! 
Our  swords  —  we'll  feed  'em 

As  best  we  can,  — 
With  vengeance  we  '11  feed  'em  !  " 
Then  down  we  crashed, 
Through  the  wild  ford  dashed, 

And  the  fray  began  ! 

Horses  to  horses. 

And  man  to  man,  — 
O'er  dying  horses. 
And  blood  and  corses, 

O'SuUivan, 
Our  general,  thundered, 
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And  we  were  not  slack 
To  slay  at  his  back 
Till  the  flight  began. 

O,  how  we  scattered 

The  foemen  then,  — 
Slaughtered  and  scattered. 
And  chased  and  shattered. 

By  shore  and  glen ;  — 
To  the  wall  of  Moyallo 
Tew  fled  that  day,  — 
Will  they  bar  our  way 

When  we  come  again? 

Our  dead  freres  we  buried, — 

They  were  but  few, — 
Our  dead  freres  we  buried 
Where  the  dark  waves  hurried. 

And  flashed  and  flew: 
O,  sweet  be  their  slumber 
Who  thus  have  died 
In  the  battle's  tide, 

Inisfail,  for  you! 

Robert  Bwi/e7-  Joi/ce. 


THE  RIVERS. 

THERE  's  a  far-famed  Blackwater  that  runs  to  Loch 
Neagh, 
There  's  a  fairer  Blackwater  tluit  runs  to  the  sea,  — 
The  glory  of  Ulster, 
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The  beauty  of  Muiister, 
These  twin  rivers  be. 

From  the  banks  of  that  river  Benburb's  towers  arise ; 
This  stream  shines  as  bright  as  a  tear  from  sweet  eyes : 

This  fond  as  a  young  bride, 

That  witli  foeman's  blood  dyed,  — 
Both  dearly  we  prize. 

Deep  sunk  in  tliat  bed  is  the  sword  of  Monroe, 
Since  'twixt  it  and  Oonagh  he  met  Owen  lloe, 

And  Charlemont's  cannon 

Slew  many  a  man  on 

These  meadows  below. 

The  shrines  of  Armagh  gleam  far  over  yon  lea. 
Now  afar  is  Dungannon  that  nursed  liberty. 

And  yonder  Red  Hugh 

Marshal  Bagenal  o'erthrew 
On  Beal-an-atha-Buidhe. 

But  far  kinder  the  woodlands  of  rich  Convamore, 
And  more  gorgeous  the  turrets  of  saintly  Lismore; 

There  the  stream,  like  a  maiden 

With  love  overladen, 

Pants  wild  on  each  shore. 

Its  rocks  rise  like  statues,  tall,  stately,  and  fair, 
And  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the  mountains  and 
air, 
With  woman's  soul  near  you. 
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To  sliare  with,  and  cheer  you. 
Make  Paradise  there. 

I  would  rove  by  that  stream,  ere  my  flag  I  unrolled ; 
I  would  fly  to  these  banks  my  betrothed  to  enfold,  — 

The  pride  of  our  sire-land. 

The  Eden  of  Ireland, 

More  precious  than  gold. 

May  their  borders  be  free  from  oppression  and  blight. 
May  their  daughters  and  sons  ever  fondly  unite,  — 

The  glory  of  Ulster, 

The  beauty  of  Munster, 

Our  strength  and  delight. 

Thomas  Davis. 


Blarney  Castle, 


THE  BLARNEY. 

Thf.re  is  a  certain  coign-stone  on  the  summit  of  Blarney  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  the  kissing  of  whicli  is  said  to  impart  the  gift  of  persua- 
sion. Ilcnce  the  phrase,  applied  to  those  who  make  a  Hattering  speech, 
"  You  've  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone.  " 

ODID  you  ne'er  hear  of  "the  Blarney" 
J  That  's  found  near  the  banks  of  Killarney  ? 
Believe  it  from  me, 
No  girl's  heart  is  free. 
Once  she  hears  the  sweet  sound  of  the  Blarney. 
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For  the  Blarney  's  so  great  a  deceiver. 

That  a  girl  thinks  you  're  there,  though  you  leave  her ; 

And  never  finds  out 

All  the  tricks  you  're  about, 
Till  she's  quite  gone  herself — with  your  Blarney. 

0,  say,  would  you  find  this  same  "  Blarney "  ? 
There  's  a  castle,  not  far  from  Killarney, 

On  the  top  of  its  wall 

(But  take  care  you  don't  fall) 
There  's  a  stone  that  contains  all  this  Blarney, 
Like  a  magnet,  its  influence  such  is. 
That  attraction  it  gives  all  it  touches; 

If  you  kiss  it,  they  say, 

Erom  that  blessed  day 
You  may  kiss  whom  you  please  with  your  Blarney. 

Samuel  Lover „ 


THE  GROVES  OF  BLARNEY. 

THE  groves  of  Blarney 
They  look  so  charming, 
Down  by  the  purling 
Of  sweet  silent  streams. 
Being  banked  with  posies 
That  spontaneous  grow  there, 
Planted  in  order 
By  the  sweet  rock  close. 
'T  is  there  's  the  daisy 
And  the  sweet  carnation, 
The  blooming  pink. 
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And  the  rose  so  fair; 
The  daffodowndilly. 
Likewise  the  hly, — 
All  flowers  that  scent 
The  sweet  fragrant  air. 

'T  is  Lady  JelTers 
That  owns  this  station; 
Like  Alexander, 
Or  Queen  Helen  fair, 
Tiiere  's  no  eonnnander 
In  all  the  nation, 
Por  emulation, 
Can  with  her  compare. 
Such  walls  surround  her. 
That  no  nine-pounder 
Could  dare  to  plunder 
Her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Her  he  did  pommel. 
And  made  a  breach 
In  her  battlement. 

There  's  gravel-walks  there 
For  speculation 
And  conversation 
In  sweet  solitude. 
*T  is  there  the  lover 
May  hear  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover 
In  the  afternoon; 
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And  if  a  lady 
Would  be  so  engaging 
As  to  walk  alone  in 
Those  shady  bowers, 
'T  is  there  the  courtier 
He  may  transport  her 
Into  some  fort,  or 
All  under  ground. 

For  't  is  there  's  a  cave  where 

No  daylight  enters. 

But  cats  and  badgers 

Are  forever  bred; 

Being  mossed  by  nature, 

That  makes  it  sweeter 

Than  a  coach-and-six 

Or  a  feather-bed, 

'T  is  there  the  lake  is, 

Well  stored  with  perches 

And  comely  eels  in 

The  verdant  mud  ; 

Besides  the  leeches. 

And  groves  of  beeches. 

Standing  in  order 

For  to  guard  the  flood. 

There  's  statues  gracing 
This  noble  place  in,  — 
All  heathen  gods 
And  nymphs  so  fair ; 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch, 
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And  Nicoclemus, 
All  standing  naked 
In  tlie  open  air! 
So  now  to  finish 
This  brave  narration, 
Which  my  poor  genius 
Could  not  entwine ; 
But  were  I  Homer 
Or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
'T  is  in  every  feature 
I  would  make  it  shine. 

There  is  a  boat  on 
The  lake  to  float  on, 
And  lots  of  beauties 
Which  I  can't  entwine; 
But  were  I  a  preacher 
Or  a  classic  teacher. 
In  every  feature 
I  'd  make  'cm  shine  ! 

There  is  a  stone  there 
That  whoever  kisses, 
O,  he  never  misses 
To  grow  eloquent ; 
'T  is  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber, 
Or  become  a  member 
Of  Parliament : 
A  clever  spoutcr 
He  '11  soon  turn  out,  or 
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An  out-and-outer, 
"  To  be  let  alone. " 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Or  to  bewilder  him, 
Sure  he  's  a  pilgrim 
From  the  Blarney  Stone ! 

Richard  Alfred  Milliken. 


Boyne,  the  Biver. 

AS  VANQUISHED  ERIN. 

AS  vanquished  Erin  wept  beside 
The  Boyne's  ill-fated  river. 
She  saw  where  Discord,  in  the  tide, 

Had  dropped  his  loaded  quiver. 
"Lie  hid,"  she  cried,  "ye  venomed  darts. 

Where  mortal  eye  may  shun  you; 
Lie  hid,  —  the  stain  of  manly  hearts 
That  bled  for  me  is  on  you." 

But  vain  her  wish,  her  weeping  vain, — 

As  time  too  well  hath  taught  her: 
Each  year  the  fiend  returns  again. 

And  dives  into  that  water; 
And  brings,  triumphant,  from  beneath 

His  shafts  of  desolation, 
And  sends  them,  winged  with  worse  than  death, 

Throusrh  all  her  maddenin.2:  nation. 
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Alas  for  her  who  sits  and  mourus. 

Even  now  beside  that  river,  — • 
Unwearied  still  the  fiend  returns. 

And  stored  is  still  his  quiver. 
"  When  will  this  end,  ye  Powers  of  Good  ? " 

She  weeping  asks  forever ; 
But  only  hears,  from  out  that  flood, 

The  demon  answer,  "  Never  !  " 

Thomas  Moore. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

JULY  the  first,  in  Oldbridge  town. 
There  was  a  grievous  battle. 
Where  many  a  man  lay  on  the  ground. 

By  the  cannons  that  did  rattle. 
King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 

The  lines  for  to  retire; 
But  King  William  threw  his  bomb-balls  in. 
And  set  them  all  on  fire. 

Thereat  enraged,  they  vowed  revenge 

Upon  King  William's  forces ; 
And  often  did  cry  vehemently 

That  they  would  stop  their  courses. 
A  bullet  from  the  Irish  came, 

Which  grazed  King  William's  arm ; 
Thoy  thought  his  Majesty  was  slain, 

Yet  it  did  him  little  harm. 

Duke  Schoinbcrg  then,  in  friendly  care. 
His  king  would  often  caution 
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To  slmn  tlie  spot  -uliere  bullets  hot 

Retained  their  rapid  motion. 
But  William  said,  "  He  don't  deserve 

The  name  of  Faith's  defender, 
That  would  not  venture  life  and  limb 

To  make  a  foe  surrender." 

"VVlien  we  the  Boyne  began  to  cross. 

The  enemy  they  descended ; 
But  few  of  our  brave  men  were  lost, 

So  stoutly  we  defended. 
The  horse  was  the  first  that  marched  o'er. 

The  foot  soon  followed  a'ter. 
But  brave  Duke  Schomberg  was  no  more, 

By  venturing  over  the  water. 

When  valiant  Schomberg  he  was  slain, 

King  William  tlius  accosted 
His  warlike  men  for  to  march  on. 

And  he  would  be  the  foremost. 
''Brave  boys,"  he  said,  "be  not  dismayed 

For  the  losing  of  one  commander; 
For  God  will  be  our  king  this  day. 

And  I  '11  be  general  under." 

Then  stoutly  we  the  Boyne  did  cross. 

To  give  our  enemies  battle; 
Our  cannon,  to  our  foes'  great  cost, 

Like  thundering  claps  did  rattle. 
ii  majestic  mien  our  prince  rode  o'er. 

His  men  soon  followed  a'ter: 
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With  hlows  and  shouts  put  our  foes  to  the  rout, 
The  day  we  crossed  the  water. 

The  Protestants  of  Drogheda 

Have  reasons  to  be  thankful 
That  they  were  not  to  bondage  brouglit, 

They  bemg  but  a  handful, 
rirst  to  the  Tiiolsel  they  were  brought, 

And  tied  at  Mihnount  a'ter, 
But  brave  King  William  set  them  free, 

By  venturing  over  the  water. 

The  cunning  French  near  to  Duleek 

Had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
And  fenced  lliemselves  on  every  side. 

Still  waiting  for  new  orders. 
Bnt  in  the  dead  time  of  the  niglit 

Tliey  set  the  field  on  fire, 
And  long  before  the  morning  light. 

To  Dublin  they  did  retire. 

Then  said  King  William  to  his  men, 

After  the  French  dc])arted, 
"I  'm  glad,"  said  he,  "that  none  of  ye 

Seemed  to  be  faint-hearted. 
So  sheathe  your  swords,  and  rest  awhile, 

In  time  we  '11  follow  a'ter  "  : 
These  words  he  uttered  with  a  smile, 

The  day  he  crossed  the  water. 

Come,  let  us  all,  with  heart  and  voice,         • 
Applaud  our  lives'  defender. 
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Who  at  the  Boyne  his  valor  showed, 

And  made  his  foes  surrender. 
To  God  above  the  praise  we  '11  give. 

Both  now  and  ever  a'ter. 
And  bless  the  glorious  memory 

Of  King  William  that  crossed  the  Boyne  water. 
Crokers  Historical  Songs  of  Ireland. 


THE  IIIVER  BOYNE. 

CHILD  of  Loch  Ramor,  gently  seaward  stealing. 
In  thy  placid  depths  hast  thou  no  feelmg 
Of  the  stormy  gusts  of  other  days  ? 
Does  thy  heart,  0  gentle,  nun-faced  river. 
Passing  Schomberg's  obelisk,  not  quiver, 
While  the  shadow  on  thy  bosom  weighs? 

Tiiou  hast  heard  tlie  sounds  of  martial  clangor, 
Seen  fraternal  forces  clash  in  anger. 

In  thy  Sabbath  valley,  Biver  Boyne ! 
Here  have  ancient  Ulster's  hardy  forces 
Dressed  their  ranks  and  fed  tlieir  travelled  horses, 

Tara's  hosting  as  they  rode  to  join. 

Forgettest  thou  that  silent  summer  morning 
When  William's  bugles  sounded  sudden  warning 

And  James's  answered  chivalrously  clear  ? 
When  rank  to  rank  gave  the  death-signal  duly. 
And  volley  answered  volley  quick  and  truly. 

And  shouted  mandates  met  the  eager  ear? 
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The  tlirusli  and  linnet  fled  beyond  the  mountains, 
The  fish  in  Inver  Colpa  sought  their  fountains, 

The  unchased  deer  scampered  through  Tredagh's  gates; 
St.  Mary's  bells  ni  their  high  places  trembled. 
And  made  a  mournful  music  which  resembled 

A  hopeless  prayer  to  the  unpitying  Fates. 

Ah  !  well  for  Ireland  had  the  battle  ended 
When  James  forsook  what  William  well  defended. 

Crown,  friends,  and  kingly  cause ; 
Well,  if  the  peace  thy  bosom  bid  recover 
Had  breathed  its  benediction  bi-oadly  over 

Our  race  and  rites  and  laws. 

Not  in  thy  depths,  not  in  thy  fount,  Loch  Ramor! 
Were  brewed  the  bitter  strife  and  cruel  clamor 

Our  wisest  long  have  mourned; 
Foul  faction  falsely  made  thy  gentle  current 
To  Christian  ears  a  stream  and  name  abhorrent. 

And  all  thy  waters  into  poison  turned. 

But,  as  of  old  God's  prophet  sweetened  Mara, 
Even  so,  blue  bound  of  Ulster  and  of  Tara, 

Thy  waters  to  our  exodus  gave  life ; 
Thrice  holy  hands  thy  lineal  foes  have  wedded. 
And  healing  olives  in  thy  breast  embedded. 

And  banished  far  the  littleness  of  strife. 

Before  thee  we  liave  made  a  solemn  foedus, 
And  for  chief  witness  called  on  Him  who  made  us. 
Quenching  before  his  eyes  the  brands  of  hate ; 
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Our  pact  is  made,  for  brotherhood  and  union, 

For  equal  laws  to  class  and  to  communion,  — 

Our  wounds  to  stanch,  our  land  to  liberate. 

Our  trust  is  not  in  musket  or  in  sabre, 
Our  faith  is  in  the  fruitfulness  of  labor, 

The  soul-stirred,  willing  soil; 
In  homes  and  granaries  by  justice  guarded. 
In  fields  from  blighting  winds  and  agents  warded, 

In  franchised  skill  and  manumitted  toil. 

Grant  us,  0  God,  the  soil  and  sun  and  seasons ! 
Avert  despair,  the  worst  of  moral  treasons. 

Make  vaunting  words  be  vile. 
Grant  us,  we  pray,  but  wisdom,  peace,  and  patience, 
And  we  will  yet  relift  among  the  nations 

Our  fair  and  fallen,  but  unforsaken  Isle! 

Thomas  If  Arcy  M'Gee. 


BreffiiL 

THE  SONG  OF  O'RUARK,  PRIXCE  OF  BREFFNI. 

THE  valley  lay  smiling  before  me, 
"Where  lately  I  left  her  behind; 
Yet  I  trembled,  and  something  hung  o'er  me 

That  saddened  the  joy  of  my  mind. 
I  looked  for  the  lamp  which  she  told  me 
Should  shine  when  her  pilgrim  returned; 
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But,  tliougli  darkness  began  to  infold  me, 
No  lamp  from  the  battlements  burned ! 

I  flew  to  lier  cliamber,  —  't  was  lonely 

As  if  the  loved  tenant  lay  dead ;  — 
Ah,  would  it  were  death,  and  death  only ! 

But  no  —  the  young  false  one  had  fled. 
And  there  hung  the  lute,  that  could  soften 

My  very  worst  pains  into  bliss, 
"While  the  hand  that  had  waked  it  so  often 

Now  throbbed  to  a  proud  rival's  kiss. 

There  was  a  time,  falsest  of  women, 

When  Breffni's  good  sword  would  have  sought 
That  man,  through  a  million  of  foemen, 

Who  dared  but  to  wrong  thee  in  thought  ! 
Wliile  now,  0  degenerate  daughter 

Of  Erin !  how  fallen  is  thy  fame ! 
And  through  ages  of  bondage  and  slaughter 

Our  country  shall  bleed  for  thy  shame. 

Already  the  curse  is  upon  her. 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane; 
They  come  to  divide,  to  dishonor, 

And  tyrants  tliey  long  will  remain. 
But,  onward !  the  green  banner  rearing, 

Go,  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt; 
On  our  side  is  Virtue  and  Erin, 

On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  Guilt, 

Thomas  Moore. 
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BROSNA,    THE    RIVER. 

Brosna,  the  Biver. 

BROSNA'S  BANKS. 

ES,  yes,  I  idled  many  an  hour, 
(O,  would  that  I  could  idle  now. 
In  wooing  back  the  withered  tiower 

Of  health  into  my  wasted  brow !) 
But  from  my  life's  o'ershadowing  close, 

My  unimpassioned  spirit  ranks 
Among  its  happiest  moments  those 

I  idled  on  the  Brosua's  banks. 

For  *there  upon  my  boyhood  broke 

The  dreamy  voice  of  nature  first; 
And  every  word  the  vision  spoke 

How  daeply  has  my  spirit  nursed! 
A  woman's  love,  a  lyre,  or  pen, 

A  rescued  land,  a  nation's  thanks, 
A  friendship  with  the  world,  and  then 

A  grave  upon  the  Brosua's  banks. 

Tor  these  I  sued  and  sought  and  strove, 

But  now  my  youthful  days  are  gone, 
In  vain,  in  vain, — for  woman's  love 

Is  still  a  blessing  to  be  won; 
And  still  my  country's  cheek  is  wet, 

The  still  unbroken  fetter  clanks. 
And  I  may  not  forsake  her  yet 

To  die  upon  the  Brosua's  banks. 
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Yet  idle  as  those  visions  seem, 

They  were  a  strange  and  faithful  guide, 
"Wlien  Heaven  itself  had  scarce  a  gleam 

To  light  my  darkened  life  beside; 
And  if  from  grosser  gnilt  escaped 

I  feel  no  dying  dread,  the  thanks 
Are  due  unto  the  Power  that  shaped 

My  visions  on  the  Brosna's  banks. 

And  love,  I  feel,  will  come  at  last. 

Albeit  too  late  to  comfort  me; 
And  fetters  from  the  laud  be  cast. 

Though  I  may  not  survive  to  see. 
If  then  the  gifted,  good,  and  brave 

Admit  me  to  their  glorious  ranks. 
My  memory  may,  though  not  my  grave. 

Be  green  upon  the  Brosna's  banks. 

John  Frazer. 


Clare,   the  Island. 

GRACE  O'MALY. 

Grace  O'Maly,  lady  of  Sir  Richard  Burke,  styled  Mac  William 
Eigkter,  distinguished  herself  by  a  life  of  wayward  adventure  whirli  has 
made  her  name,  in  its  Gaelic  form,  Grana  Vaile,  a  person! Hcation  among 
the  Irish  jjcasantry,  of  that  social  state  which  they  still  consider  prefer- 
able to  the  results  of  a  more  advanced  civilization.  Tlie  real  acts  and 
character  of  the  heroine  are  hardly  seen  through  the  veil  of  imaginatiim 
under  which  the  personilied  idea  exists  in  the  popular  mind,  and  is  here 
presented. 
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HE  left  the  close-aired  land  of  trees 
And  proud  Mac  William's  palace. 
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For  clear,  bare  Clare's  liealtli-salted  breeze. 

Her  oarsmen  and  her  galleys ; 
And  where  beside  the  bending  strand 

The  rock  and  billow  wrestle, 
Between  the  deep  sea  and  the  land 

She  built  her  Island  Castle. 

The  Spanish  captains,  sailing  by 

Por  Newport,  with  amazement 
Beheld  the  cannoned  longship  lie 

Moored  to  the  lady's  casement ; 
And,  covering  coin  and  cup  of  gold 

In  haste  their  hatches  under, 
They  whispered,  "  'T  is  a  pirate's  hold ; 

She  sails  the  seas  for  plunder ! " 

But  no :  't  was  not  for  sordid  spoil 

Of  barque  or  sea-board  borough 
She  ploughed,  with  unfatiguing  toil, 

Tlie  fluent-rolling  furrow  ; 
Delighting,  on  the  broad-backed  deep. 

To  feel  the  quivering  galley 
Strain  up  the  opposing  hill,  and  sweep 

Down  the  withdrawing  valley; 

Or,  sped  before  a  driving  blast. 

By  following  seas  uplifted. 
Catch,  from  the  huge  heaps  heaving  past. 

And  from  the  spray  they  drifted. 
And  from  the  winds  that  tossed  the  crest 

Of  each  wide -shouldering  giant. 
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The  smack  of  freedom  and  tlie  zest 
Of  rapturous  life  defiant. 

Tor,  0,  the  mainland  time  was  pent 

In  close  constramt  and  striving, — 
So  many  aims  together  bent 

On  winning  and  on  thriving, 
There  was  no  room  for  generous  ease, 

No  sympathy  for  candor, — 
And  so  she  left  Burke's  buzzhig  trees. 

And  all  his  stony  splendor. 

For  Erin  yet  had  fields  to  spare, 

Wliere  Clew  her  cincture  gathers 
Isle-gemmed;  and  kindly  clans  were  there, 

The  fosterers  of  her  fathers  : 
Room  there  for  careless  feet  to  roam 

Secure  from  minions'  peeping, 
For  fearless  mirth  to  find  a  home 

And  sympathetic  weeping. 


And  music  sure  was  sweeter  far 

For  cars  of  native  nurture, 
Tlian  virginals  at  Castlebar 

To  tinkling  toucli  of  courtier. 
When  harpers  good  in  hall  struck  up 

The  planxty's  gay  commotion. 
Or  pipers  screamed  from  pennoned  poop 

Tlieir  pibroch  over  ocean. 
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Sweet,  when  the  crimson  sunsets  glowed, 

As  earth  and  sky  grew  grander, 
Adown  the  grassed,  unechoing  road 

Atlantic-ward  to  wander. 
Some  kinsman's  humbler  hearth  to  seek. 

Some  sick-bed  side,  it  may  be, 
Or  onward  reach,  with  footsteps  meek. 

The  low,  gray,  lonely  abbey : 

And  where  the  storied  stone  beneath 

The  guise  of  plant  and  creature 
Had  fused  the  harder  lines  of  faith 

In  easy  forms  of  nature,  — 
Such  forms  as  tell  the  master's  pams 

'Mong  Iloslin's  carven  glories, 
Or  hint  the  faith  of  Pictish  Thanes 

On  standing  stones  of  Forres ; 

The  Branch;  the  weird  cherubic  Beasts; 

The  Hart  by  hounds  o'ertaken; 
Or,  intimating  mystic  feasts. 

The  self-resorbent  Dragon, — 
Mute  symbols,  thougli  with  power  endowed 

For  finer  dogmas'  teaching. 
Than  clerk  might  tell  to  carnal  crowd 

In  homily  or  preaching, — 

Sit;  and  while  heaven's  refulgent  show 

Grew  airier  and  more  tender. 
And  ocean's  gleaming  floor  below 

Reflected  loftier  splendor. 
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Suffused  with  light  of  Imgering  faith 

And  ritual  light's  reflection, 
Discourse  of  birth  and  life  and  death. 

And  of  the  resurrection. 

But  chiefly  sweet  from  morn  to  eve. 

From  eve  to  clear-eyed  morning, 
The  presence  of  the  felt  reprieve 

From  strangers'  note  and  scorning; 
No  prying,  proud,  intrusive  foes 

To  pity  and  offend  her ;  — 
Such  was  the  life  the  lady  chose ; 

Such  choosing,  we  commend  her. 

Samuel  Ferguson. 


Clondallagh. 

THE  BOG  OF  CLONDALLAGH. 

HE  the  orchards  of  Scurragh 
With  apples  still  bending? 
Are  the  wheat-ridge  and  furrow 

On  Cappnglmcale  blending  ? 
Let  them  bend,  —  let  them  blend  ! 

Be  tliey  fruitful  or  fallow, 
A  far  dearer  old  friend 
Is  the  bog  of  Clondallagh ! 

Fair  Birr  of  the  fountains, 
Thy  forest  and  river 
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And  miniature  mountains 

Seemed  round  me  forever ; 
But  they  cast  from  the  past 

No  home  memories,  to  hallow 
My  heart  to  the  last,  — 

Like  the  hog  of  Clondallagh  ! 

How  sweet  was  my  dreaming 

By  Brosna's  bright  water, 
While  it  dashed  away,  seeming 

A  mountain's  young  daughter ! 
Yet  to  roam  with  its  foam, 

By  the  deep  reacli,  or  shallow. 
Made  but  brighter  at  home 

The  turf  fires  from  Clondallagh ! 

If,  whole  days  of  a  childhood 

More  mournful  than  merry, 
I  sought  through  the  wildwood 

Young  bird  or  ripe  berry. 
Some  odd  sprite  or  quaint  knight, 

Some  Sindbad  or  Abdallah, 
Was  my  chase  by  the  light 

Of  bog  fir  from  Clondallagh  ! 

There  the  wild  duck  and  plover 

Have  felt  me  a  prowler 
On  their  thin  rushy  cover. 

More  fatal  than  fowler; 
And  regret  sways  me  yet 

For  the  crash  on  the  callow. 
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When  tlie  matched  liurlers  met 
On  tlie  plains  of  Clondallagli ! 

Yea,  simply  to  measure 

The  moss  with  a  soundless 
Quick  step  was  a  pleasure 

Strange,  stirring,  and  boundless; 
Eor  its  spring  seemed  to  fling 

Up  my  foot,  and  to  hallow 
My  spirit  with  wing, 

O'er  the  sward  of  Clondallagh ! 

But  alas !  in  the  season 

Of  blossoming  gladness. 
May  be  strewed  over  reason 

Hank  seeds  of  vain  sadness ! 
While  a  wild,  wayward  child, 

With  my  young  heart  all  callow. 
It  was  wanned  and  beguiled 

By  dear  Jane  of  Clondallagli ! 

On  the  form  with  her  seated. 

No  urchin  dare  press  on 
My  place,  wliile  she  cheated 

Me  into  my  lesson! 
But  soon  came  a  fond  claim 

From  a  lover  to  hallow 
His  liearth  with  a  dame  — 

In  my  Jane  of  Clondallagh  ! 

When  the  altar  had  risen, 
Yw\n  Jane  to  divide  me. 
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I  seemed  in  a  prison, 

Though  she  still  was  beside  me; 
And  I  knew  moi-e  the  true 

From  tiie  love  false  or  shallow. 
The  farther  I  flew 

From  that  bride  and  Clondallagh! 

From  the  toils  of  the  city 

My  fancy  long  bore  me. 
To  sue  her  to  pity 

The  fate  she  brought  o'er  me! 
And  the  dream,  wood  and  stream. 

The  green  fields,  and  the  fallow, 
Still  return,  hke  a  beam. 


From  dear  Jane  of  Clondallagh ! 


John  Frazer. 


Clonmacnoise. 

SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  CLONMACNOISE. 

THERE  's  a  place  in  the  middle  of  Ireland  called 
Seven  Churches  of  Clonmacnoise, — 
As  noisy  a  place  as  ever  squalled, 

If  the  churches  have  each  a  different  voice. 
I  never  was  there  myself,  or  mayhap 

I  'd  say  something  authentic  of  my  own. 
Only,  I  see  the  phice  on  the  map, 

Some  miles  on  the  south  side  of  Athlone; 
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And  it  strikes  me,  as  the  name  I  read, 
Tliat  it  must  be  a  very  queer  place  indeed. 

In  what  year  of  our  Lord  did  it  get  such  a  name  ? 

When  the  ranting  Protestant  sects  began? 
Or  farther  back,  when  St.  Patrick  came. 

And  fashioned  the  heathen  on  the  Roman  plan? 
And  for  what  good  reason  was  such  a  name  given? 

Did  he  actually  seven  churches  raise? 
Was  the  necromantic  number  seven 

Supposed  to  be  all  essential  for  pi-aise? 
No;  Patrick  had  too  much  equipoise 
To  pitch  the  whole  seven  at  Cloumacnoise. 

I  rather  think  place  and  name  arose 

Subsequent  to  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox, — 
Three  of  the  Pope's  most  terrible  foes. 

Who  broke  up  his  fold  into  many  flocks. 
Then  seven  of  the  sects,  for  all  one  knows, 

Had  made  their  way  to  this  central  spot. 
And  seven  churches,  we  may  suppose, 

Miglit  then  be  built  as  well  as  not. 

Hence  Clonmacnoise  when  the  noisy  seven 

Sang  each  in  a  different  key  to  Heaven. 

Robert  Leighion. 
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Coleraine. 

KITTY  OF  COLEEAINE. 

AS  beautiful  Kitty  one  moruiug  -^as  tripping 
With  a  pitcher  of  milk  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  it  tumbled. 
And  all  the  sweet  buttermilk  watered  the  plain. 

0,  what  shall  I  do  now,  't  was  looking  at  you  now, 
Sure,  sure,  such  a  pitcher  I  '11  ne'er  meet  again, 

'T  was  the  pride  of  my  dairy,  0  Barney  M'Leary, 
You  're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Coleraine. 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such  pain, 

A  kiss  I  then  gave  her,  —before  I  did  leave  her, 
She  vowed  for  such  pleasure  she  'd  break  it  again. 

'T  was  hay-making  season,  I  can't  tell  the  reason, 
Misfortunes  will  never  come  single, — that's  plain. 

For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster. 
The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine. 

Anonymous. 
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Connaught 

A  VISION  OF  CONNAUGHT  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


I 


WALKED  entranced 
Through  a  land  of  morn ; 
The  sun,  with  wondrous  excess  of  light. 
Shone  down  and  glanced 
Over  seas  of  corn 
And  lustrous  gardens  aleft  and  right. 
Even  in  the  clime 
Of  resplendent  Spain 
Beams  no  such  sun  upon  such  a  land ; 
But  it  was  the  time, 
'T  was  in  the  rei.;n, 
Of  Cahal  Mdr  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

Anon  stood  nigh 
By  my  side  a  man 
Of  princely  aspect  and  port  sublime. 
Him  queried  I, 

"  0  my  Lord  and  Khan, 
Wliat  clime  is  this,  and  what  golden  time?" 
When  he,  —  "  The  clime 
Is  a  clime  to  praise, 
The  clime  is  Erin's,  the  green  and  bland; 
And  it  is  the  time. 
These  be  the  days. 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand  !  " 
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Then  saw  I  thrones 
And  clrclhig  fires. 
And  a  dome  rose  near  me,  as  bj  a  spell. 
Whence  flowed  the  tones 
Of  silver  lyres. 
And  many  voices  in  wreathed  swell; 
And  their  thrilling  chime 
Fell  on  mine  ears 
As  the  heavenly  hymn  of  an  angel-baud, — 
"It  is  now  the  time. 
These  be  the  years. 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand ! " 

I  sought  the  hall, 

And,  behold !  a  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  from  joy  to  woe ! 
King,  nobles,  all. 
Looked  aghast  and  strange ; 
The  minstrel-group  sate  in  dumbest  show! 
Had  some  great  crime 

Wrought  this  dread  amaze, 
This  terror?    None  seemed  to  understand! 
'T  was  then  the  time. 
We  were  in  the  days. 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

I  again  walked  forth; 
But  lo  !  the  sky 
Showed  fleckt  with  blood,  and  an  alien  sun 
Glared  from  the  north, 
And  there  stood  on  hiarh. 
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Amid  his  shorn  beams,  a  skeleton ! 
It  was  by  the  stream 
Of  the  castled  Main, 
One  autumn  eve,  in  the  Teuton's  land. 
That  I  dreamed  this  dream 
Of  the  time  and  reign 
Of  Cahal  Mdr  of  the  Wine-red  Hand ! 

James  Clarence  Mangan. 


Derry  [Londonderry). 

THE  MAIDEN  CITY. 

WHERE  Foyle  his  swelling  waters 
Rolls  northward  to  tlie  main. 
Here,  Queen  of  Erin's  daugliters, 

Fair  Derry  fixed  her  reign: 
A  holy  temple  crowned  her, 

And  commerce  graced  her  street, 
A  rampart  wall  was  round  her, 

The  river  at  her  feet; 
And  here  she  sate  alone,  boys, 

And,  looking  from  the  hill, 
Yowed  the  maiden  on  her  throne,  boys, 

Would  be  a  maiden  still. 

From  Antrim  crossing  over. 
In  famous  eighty-eight. 


DERRY    (LONDONDERRY). 

A  plumed  and  belted  lover 

Came  to  the  Ferry  Gate : 
She .  summoned  to  defend  her 

Our  sires,  a  beardless  race. 
They  shouted  "  No  surrender !  " 

And  slammed  it  in  his  face. 
Then  in  a  quiet  tone,  boys, 

They  told  him  't  was  their  will 
That  the  maiden  on  her  throne,  boys, 

Should  be  a  maiden  still. 

Next,  crushing  all  before  him, 

A  kingly  wooer  came 
(The  royal  banner  o'er  him 

Blushed  crimson  deep  for  shame ) ; 
He  showed  the  Pope's  commission. 

Nor  dreamed  to  be  refused: 
She  pitied  his  condition. 

But  begged  to  stand  excused. 
Li  short,  the  fact  is  known,  boys, 

She  chased  him  from  the  hill, 
For  the  maiden  on  the  throne,  boys. 

Would  be  a  maiden  still. 

On  our  brave  sires  descending, 
'T  was  then  the  tempest  broke. 

Their  peaceful  dwellings  rending. 
Mid  blood  and  flame  and  smoke, 

That  hallowed  graveyard  yonder 

Swells  with  the  slaughtered  dead,  — 

0  brothers!  pause  and  ponder, 
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It  was  for  us  they  bled; 
And  while  their  gift  we  own,  boys, — 

The  fane  that  tops  our  hill, 
O,  the  maiden  on  lier  throne,  boys. 

Shall  be  a  maiden  still. 

Nor  wily  tongue  shall  move  us. 

Nor  tyrant  arm  affi-ight, 
We  '11  look  to  One  above  us 

Who  ne'er  forsook  the  right; 
Who  will  may  crouch  and  tender 

The  birthright  of  the  free. 
But,  brothers,  "no  surrender," 

No  compromise  for  me ! 
We  want  no  barrier  stone,  boys. 

No  gates  to  guard  the  hill, 
Yet  the  maiden  ou  her  throne,  boys. 

Shall  be  a  maiden  still. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth. 


Devenisli,  the  Island. 

DEYENISH. 

'rri  WAS  years  since  I  had  heard  the  name, 
J-     When,  seen  in  print,  before  my  eyes 
The  old  Round  Tower  seemed  to  rise. 
With  silent  scorn  of  noisy  fame. 
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Oar  little  boat,  like  water-bird. 

Touches  the  still  lake,  breast  to  breast; 

No  sound  disturbs  the  solemn  rest 
Save  kiss  of  oar  and  whispered  word. 

All  nature  wears  a  placid  smile 

Of  gold  and  blue  and  tender  green; 
And  in  the  setting  of  the  scene 

Lies,  like  a  gem,  the  Holy  Isle. 

Hushed  is  the  music  of  the  oar; 

A  little  hand  is  placed  in  mine ; 

My  blood  runs  wildly,  as  with  wine,  — 
We  stand  together  on  the  shore. 

0  boyish  days,  0  boyish  heart, 

In  vain  I  wish  you  back  again ! 

O  boyish  fancy's  first  sweet  pain, 
How  glorious,  after  all,  thou  art ! 

The  old  Round  Tower,  the  ruined  walls. 

Where  mouldering  bones  once  knelt  in  prayer, 
The  Latin  legend,  winding  stair,  — 

These  any  "  tourist's  book "  recalls. 

But,  0,  the  love,  the  wild  delight. 
The  sweet  romance  of  long  ago, 
All  these  have  vanished,  as  the  glow 

Of  eventide  fades  out  at  night. 

John  Reade. 
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Donegal. 

I  WISH  I  WAS  BY  THAT  DIM  LAKE. 

These  verses  are  meant  to  allude  to  that  ancient  haunt  of  supevs+ition, 
called  Patrick's  Purgatory.  "  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  regions  of 
Donegal  (says  Dr.  Caniphell)  lay  a  lake,  whicli  ■was  to  become  the  mys- 
tic theatre  of  this  fabled  and  intermediate  state.  In  the  lake  were  several 
islands;  l)ut  one  of  them  was  diguified  with  that  called  the  Mouth  of 
Purgatory,  which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  attracted  the  notice  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  was  the  resort  of  penitents  and  pilgrims,  from  almost  every 
country  in  Europe." 

I  WISH  I  was  by  that  dim  lake 
Where  smful  souls  tlieir  farewells  take 
Of  this  vain  world,  and  half-way  lie 
In  Death's  cold  shadow,  ere  they  die. 
There,  there,  far  from  thee. 
Deceitful  world,  my  home  should  be,  — 
Where,  come  what  might  of  gloom  and  pain, 
False  hope  should  ne'er  deceive  again! 

The  lifeless  sky,  —  the  mournful  sound 

Of  unseen  waters,  falling  round,  — 

The  dry  leaves  quivering  o'er  my  head, 

Like  man,  unquiet  even  when  dead, — 

These,  ay !  these  should  wean 

My  soul  from  life's  deluding  scene. 

And  turn  each  thought,  each  wish  I  have. 

Like  willows,  downward  towards  the  grave. 

As  they  who  to  their  couch  at  night 
Would  welcome  sleep  first  quench  the  light. 
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So  must  the  hopes  that  keep  this  breast 

Awake  be  quenched,  ere  it  can  rest. 

Cold,  cold,  my  heart  must  grow, 

Uuclianged  by  either  joy  or  woe, 

Like  freezing  founts,  where  all  that  's  thrown 

Within  their  current  turns  to  stone. 

Thomas  Moore. 

THE  PURGATORY  OF  SAINT  PATRICK. 

KING.   Pause,  0  Patrick!  thou  art  going 
To  a  dark  and  dismal  spot,  — 
"Where  the  midday  sun  hath  not 
Ever  entered  bright  and  glowing,  — 
Where  no  living  thing  is  growing, 
Shunned  at  once  by  man  and  brute. 
Cease  then  from  thy  vain  endeavor, 
Por  that  rugged  path  was  never 
Trodden  by  a  human  foot ! 

Philip.   We  for  many  a  lengthened  year, 
Who  have  lived  here  from  oar  youth. 
Never  dared  to  learn  the  truth 
Of  the  secrets  hidden  here  : 
Por  the  entrance  did  appear 
Terror-guarded,  as  to  make 
Even  the  bravest  bosom  chill ! 
None  have  ever  crossed  this  hill. 
Or  this  dark  mysterious  lake. 

King.   And  the  only  sound  we  heard. 
Borne  the  troubled  wind  along. 
Was  the  sad  funereal  song 
Of  some  lone  nocturnal  bird. 
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Philip.   Do  not  persist  to  enter  liere. 

Patrick.   Let  not  fear  disturb  your  breasts, 
'T  is  a  heavenly  treasure  rests 
In  this  cavern. 

King.  What  is  fear? 

Could  the  wild  volcano  wake 
Any  feeling  of  the  name  ? 
No;  although  the  central  flame 
E-Ushed  thereout,  and  lightnings  brake 
Prom  the  heaven's  disjointed  sphere,  — 
Though  the  covered  earth  were  brown 
Wilh  the  smoke  and  fire  ra'.ned  down, 
Yet  my  soul  were  proof  to  fear. 

Enter  Poloxia. 

PoLONiA.   Stay  !  unhappy  people,  stay  ! 
Daring,  wild,  and  indiscreet. 
Pass  not  in  with  erring  feet, — 
Ruin  lieth  in  the  way  ! 

Prom  myself,  with  hurried  footsteps,  flying, 
I  have  sought  this  wilderness  profound  : 
Where  the  pure  briglit  sununer  beam  is  dying 
In  the  shadow  of  this  hill  oak-crowned,  — 
That  at  length  as  in  its  dark  grave  lying, 
Never  more  could  my  offence  be  found; 
Here  I  seek  a  brief  repose  from  strife. 
Shutting  out  the  angry  waves  of  life,  — 

Not  a  guide  had  hostile  fate  decreed  me. 
As  I  dared  upon  my  path  to  stray. 
Vain  the  hand  that  would  attempt  to  lead  me. 
Through  the  tangled  wildness  of  the  way; 
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From  the  terror  yet  I  have  not  freed  me,  — 
From  the  adiniratioii  and  dismay, 
Which  were  wakened  by  this  mountain's  gloom. 
And  the  hidden  wonders  of  its  womb ; 

See  this  rock  (that  it  has  not  descended 
O'er  the  vale  a  miracle  appears !) 
Still  it  hangs  as  it  has  hung  suspended. 
Threatening  ruin  for  unnumbered  years; 
In  the  mountain's  caverned  jaws  extended 
Still  it  lieth,  —  checks  and  interferes 
Wxth  the  breath  that  from  this  cave  escapes. 
Wherewith  the  melancholy  mountain  gapes : 

By  these  cypress-trees,  in  terror  speeding 
Through  the  lips  of  severed  rocks,  I  strayed. 
There  I  saw  a  monstrous  neck  receding, 
Deep  and  dark  and  noisome  in  the  shade. 
Though  little  life  the  sunless  air  was  breeding. 
Some  useless  plants  about  the  entrance  played 
Of  that  vast  space,  —  the  horror  and  affright 
Of  day,  and  dwelling  of  the  frozen  night : 

I  entered  there  to  try  and  make  my  dwelling 
Within  the  cave :  but  here  my  accents  fail. 
My  troubled  voice,  against  my  will  rebelling. 
Doth  interrupt  so  terrible  a  tale  : 
What  novel  horror,  all  the  past  excelling. 
Must  I  relate  to  you,  with  cheeks  all  pale. 
Without  cold  terror  on  my  bosom  seizing. 
And  even  my  voice,  my  breath,  my  action  freezing  ? 

But  scarce  had  I  o'ercome  my  hesitation, 

And  gone  within  the  cavern's  vaults  profound. 
When  I  heard  such  shrieks  of  lamentation. 
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Screams  of  grief  that  shook  the  walls  around,  — 
Curses,  blasphemy,  and  desperation ; 
Crimes  avowed  that  would  even  Hell  astound,  — 
Which  the  Heavens,  determined  not  to  hear. 
Had  placed  within  this  prison  dark  and  drear. 

Let  him  come  who  doubts  what  I  am  telling,  — 
Let  him  bravely  enter  w^ho  denies,  — 
Soon  his  ears  shall  hear  the  dreadful  yelling. 
Soon  the  horrors  gleam  before  his  eyes,  — 
But  for  me  I  feel  my  bosom  swelling. 
And  my  tongue  grow  silent  with  surprise : 
I  must  cease,  —  for  it  is  wrong,  I  feel. 
Heaven's  most  wondrous  secrets  to  reveal. 
Patrick.   This  cave,  Egerio,  which  you  see,  con- 
cealeth 
Many  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
Not  for  him  whose  hardened  bosom  feeleth 
Naught  of  true  repentance  or  true  faith. 
But  he  who  freely  enters,  who  revealeth 
All  his  sins  with  penitential  breath. 
Shall  endure  his  purgatory  then. 
And  return  forgiven  back  again. 

***** 
PoLONiA.  Attend !  — 

This  darksome  lake  doth  all  surround 

Yon  hill  that  cleaves  the  heavens'  deep  blue,  — 

Across  whose  level  wave,  by  you. 

An  easy  pathway  may  be  found; 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  isle 

A  convent's  sacred  walls  beneath  the  sunlight  smile ; 

Some  holy  monks  inhabit  there. 
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And  for  this  task  alone  they  live, 

With  pious  zeal  to  freely  give 

Tlie  helping  hand,  the  strengthening  prayer,  — ■ 

Confession,  and  the  Sacred  Mass, 

And  every  pious  aid  to  all  who  thither  pass. 
Telling  them  what  tliey  first  must  do 

Before  they  dare  presume  to  go. 

Alive,  within  the  realm  of  woe. 

***** 
No  one  accompanied  can  pass 

Across  the  bosom  of  this  lake. 

But  each  a  little  bark  must  take 

And  try  alone  tlie  rippling  glass, 

Being  in  that  most  trying  strait 

The  lord  of  his  own  deeds,  the  master  of  his  fate. 
Come  where  within  a  secret  cave 

Beside  the  shore  the  boat  doth  lie. 

And,  trusting  in  the  Lord  on  high, 

Embark  upon  the  crystal  wave 

Of  this  remote  and  lonely  sea. 

Pedro  Calderon.     Tr.  Denis  Florence  McCarthy. 


TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  DONEGAL. 

CASTLE  of  Donegal !  both  green  and  gray, 
Like  an  old  poet ;  where  thine  outworks  lay 
A  sessions-house,  and  barracks  for  police 
Lie  in  thy  shadow.     If  from  ivied  peace 
We  could  recall  thee,  and  revive  to-day 
The  men  whom  thy  crazed  walls,  their  children,  cease 
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Almost  to  recollect,  how  we  and  tliey 
Would  wonder !     How  their  wonder  would  increase 
When  by  their  antique  customs  they  were  driven 
(As  soon  would  happen  to  those  chiefs  of  yore) 
To  feel  our  uuromantic  forms  of  power, 
Police  and  statute  law.     Therefore,  still  riven 
And  roofless  be  thou ;  strength  is  law  no  more ; 
The  times  that  suited  thee  are  gone,  thank  Heaven ! 

William  Ailing  ham. 


THE  RUINS  OF  DONEGAL  CASTLE. 

0  MOURNFUL,  0  forsaken  pile, 
What  desolation  dost  thou  dree! 
How  tarnished  is  the  beauty  that  was  thine  erewhile. 
Thou  mansion  of  chaste  melody  ! 

Demolished  lie  tliy  towers  and  halls; 

A  dark,  unsightly,  eartlien  mound 
Defaces  the  pure  whiteness  of  thy  shining  walls. 

And  solitude  doth  gird  thee  round. 

Fair  fort !  thine  hour  has  come  at  length. 

Thine  older  glory  has  gone  ])y. 
Lo !  far  beyond  thy  noble  battlements  of  strength, 

Thy  corner-stones  all  scattered  lie ! 

Where  now,  0  rival  of  the  gold 

Emania,  be  thy  wine-cups  all  ? 
Alas!  for  these  thou  now  hast  nothing  but  the  cold, 

Cold  stream  that  from  the  heavens  doth  fall ! 
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Tliy  clav-clioked  gateways  none  can  trace. 
Thou  fortress  of  the  once  bright  doors ! 

The  hinestones  of  thy  summit  now  bestrew  thy  base. 
Bestrew  the  outside  of  thy  floors. 

Above  tliy  shattered  window-sills 

The  music  that  to-day  breaks  forth 
Is  but  the  music  of  the  wild  winds  from  the  hills. 

The  wild  winds  of  the  stormy  North ! 

What  spell  o'ercame  thee,  mighty  fort. 

What  fatal  fit  of  slumber  strange, 
O  palace  of  the  wine !  0  many-gated  court ! 

That  thou  shouldst  undergo  this  change  ? 

Thou  wert,  0  bright-walled,  beaming  one. 

Thou  cradle  of  high  deeds  and  bold. 
The  Tara  of  Assemblies  to  the  sons  of  Con, 

Clan-Conuell's  Council-hall  of  old  ! 

Thou  wert  a  new  Emania,  thou  ! 

A  northern  Cruachan  in  thy  might,  — 
A  dome  like  that  which  stands  by  Boyne's  broad  water 
now, 

Thou  Erin's  Rome  of  all  delight ! 

In  thee  were  Ulster's  tributes  stored. 

And  lavished  like  the  flowers  in  May; 
And  into   thee   were    Connaught's   thousand   treasures 
poured. 

Deserted  though  thou  art  to-day! 
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How  often  from  tliy  turrets  liigli, 

Thy  purple  turrets,  have  we  seen 
Long  Imes  of  glittering  ships,  when  summer-time  drew 
nigh. 

With  masts  and  sails  of  snow-white  sheen ! 

How  often  seen,  when  gazing  round 

From  thy  tall  towers,  the  hunting  trains, 

The    blood-enlivening    chase,    the    horseman    and    the 
hound. 
Thou  fastness  of  a  hundred  plains  ! 

How  often  to  thy  banquets  bright 

We  liave  seen  the  strong-armed  Gaels  repair, 

And  when  the  feast  was  over,  once  again  unite 
For  battle,  in  thy  bass-court  fair  ! 

Alas  for  thee,  thou  fort  forlorn ! 

Alas  for  thy  low,  lost  estate ! 
It  is  my  woe  of  woes,  this  melancholy  morn. 

To  see  thee  left  thus  desolate ! 

TF^  "tt:  y^  T^  y^ 

James  Clarence  Mangan. 
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Drapier'^s  Hill. 

DEAPIER'S  HILL. 

The  Dean  gave  this  name  to  a  farm  called  Drumlack,  wliicli  he  took 
of  Sir  Arthur  Acliesou,  whose  seat  lay  between  that  and  Market  Hill, 
and  intended  to  build  a  house  upon  it,  but  after\vai-ds  changed  his  mind. 

WE  give  the  world  to  understand 
Our  thriving  Dean  has  purchased  land; 
A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year, 
Provided,  to  improve  the  ground, 
He  will  but  add  two  hundred  pound, 
And  from  his  endless  hoarded  store, 
To  build  a  house,  five  hundred  more. 
Sir  Arthur,  too,  shall  have  his  will, 
And  call  the  mansion  Drapier's  Hill ; 
Tiiat,  wlien  a  nation,  long  enslaved, 
Forgets  by  whom  it  once  was  saved, 
When  none  the  Drapier's  praise  shall  sing. 
His  signs  aloft  no  longer  swing, 
His  medals  and  his  prints  forgotten, 
And  all  his  handkerchiefs  are  rotten. 
His  famous  letters  made  waste  paper, 
This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  Drapier; 
In  spite  of  envy,  flourish  still, 
And  Drapier's  vie  with  Cooper's  Hill. 

Jonathan  Swift. 
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Dublin. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

The  choral  music  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  is  almost  unri- 
valled in  its  combined  powers  of  voice,  organ,  and  scientific  skill.  The 
majestic  harmony  of  effect  thus  produced  is  not  a  little  deepened  by  the 
character  of  the  church  itself,  which,  though  small,  yet  with  its  dark 
rich  tVctwork,  knightly  helmets  and  banners,  and  old  monumental  effigies, 
seems  all  filled  and  overshadowed  by  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  antiquity. 
The  imagination  never  fails  to  recognize  it  as  a  fitting  scene  for  high 
solemnities  of  old,  —  a  place  to  witness  the  solitary  vigil  of  arms,  or  to 
resound  with  the  funeral  march  at  the  burial  of  some  warlike  king. 

AGAIN,  0,  send  that  anthem  peal  again 
Tlirough  the  arched  roof  in  triumph  to  the  sky ! 
Bid  the  old  tombs  ring  proudly  to  the  strain, 
The  banners  thrill  as  if  with  victory ! 

Such  sounds  the  warrior  awe-struck  might  have  heard, 
While  armed  for  fields  of  chivalrous  renown; 
Such  the  high  hearts  of  kings  might  well  have  stirred, 
While  throbbing  still  beneath  the  recent  crown ! 

Those  notes  once  more!  —  They  bear  my  soul  away. 
They  lend  the  wings  of  morning  to  its  flight; 
No  earthly  passion  in  the  exulting  lay 
Whispers  one  tone  to  win  me  from  that  height. 

All  is  of  Heaven !     Yet  wherefore  to  mine  eye 
Gush  the  vain  tears  unbidden  from  their  source, 
Even  while  the  waves  of  that  strong  harmony 
Roll  with  my  spirit  on  their  sounding  course?   ♦ 
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Wherefore  must  rapture  its  full  heart  reveal 
Thus,  by  the  burst  of  sorrow's  token  shower ! 
O,  is  it  not,  that  humbly  we  may  feel 
Our  nature's  limit  in  its  proudest  hour? 

Felicia  Remans. 


Duhallow. 

DUHALLOW. 

FAR,  away  from  my  friends. 
On  the  chill  hills  of  Galway, 
My  heart  droops  and  bends. 

And  my  spirit  pines  alway,  — 
'T  is  as  not  when  I  roved 

With  the  wild  rakes  of  Mallow, 
All  is  here  unbeloved. 
And  I  sigh  for  Duhallow. 

My  sweetheart  was  cold. 

Or  in  sooth  I  'd  have  wept  her. 
Ah,  that  love  should  grow  old 

And  decline  from  his  sceptre. 
While  the  heart's  feelings  yet 

Seem  so  tender  and  callow ! 
But  I  deeplier  regret 

My  lost  home  in  Duhallow! 

My  steed  is  no  more. 

And  my  hounds  roam  unyelling; 
Grass  waves  at  the  door 
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Of  my  dark- windowed  dwelling. 
Through  sunshine  and  storm 

Corrach's  acres  lie  fallow ; 
Would  Heaven  I  were  warm 

Once  again  in  Duhallow  ! 

In  the  blackness  of  night. 

In  the  depth  of  disaster. 
My  heart  were  more  light 

Could  I  call  myself  master 
Of  Corrach  once  more 

Than  if  here  I  might  wallow 
In  gold  thick  as  gore 

Ear  away  from  Duhallow! 

I  loved  Italy's  show 

In  the  years  of  my  greenness. 
Till  I  saw  the  deep  w^oe, 

The  dehaseinent,  the  meanness. 
That  rot  that  bright  land! 

I  have  since  grown  less  shallow. 
And  would  now  rather  stand 

In  a  bog  in  Duhallow ! 

This  place  I  'm  in  here, 

On  tlie  gray  hills  of  Galway, 
I  like  for  its  cheer 

Well  enough  in  a  small  way; 
But  the  men  are  all  short, 

And  the  women  all  sallow ; 
Give  M'Quillan  his  quart 

Of  brown  ale  in  Duhallow. 
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Mj  sporting  days  o'er, 

And  my  love-days  gone  after. 
Not  earth  could  restore 

Me  my  old  life  and  laughter. 
Burns  now  my  breast's  flame 

Like  a  dim  wick  of  tallow. 
Yet  I  love  thee  the  same 

As  at  twenty,  Duhallow ! 

But  my  hopes,  like  my  rhymes, 

Are  consumed  and  expended; 
What 's  the  use  of  old  times 

When  our  time  is  now  ended? 
Drop  the  talk !     Death  will  come 

For  the  debt  that  we  all  owe. 
And  the  grave  is  a  home 

Quite  as  old  as  Duhallow! 

James  Clarence  Mangan. 


Erne,  the  River. 

A  BURIiL-PLACE. 

WHERE  those  green  mounds  o'erlook  the  mingling 
Erne 
And  salt  Atlantic,  clay  that  walked  as  Man 
A  thousand  years  ago,  Oster  or  Kerne, 
May  still  repose :  and  thither,  if  ye  can, 
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I  pray  ye,  friends,  to  see  my  aslies  borne 

When  I  have  measured  out  this  mortal  span; 
After  so  many  centuries  have  rolled. 
Adding  one  brother  to  the  sleepers  old. 

The  silver  salmon  shooting  np  the  fall. 
Itself  at  once  the  arrow  and  the  bow; 

The  shadow  of  the  old  quay's  weedy  wall 
Cast  on  the  shining  turbulence  below; 

The  water-voice  whicli  ever  seemed  to  call 
Far  off  out  of  my  childhood's  long-ago; 

The  gentle  washing  of  the  harbor  wave ;  — 

Be  these  the  sounds  and  sights  around  my  grave. 

Soothed  also  with  thy  friendly  beck,  my  town. 

And  near  the  square  gray  tower,  within  whose  shade 

I  might  not  with  my  fathers  lay  me  down : 

Whilst,  by  the  wide  heavens  changefully  arrayed. 

The  purple  mountains  its  horizon  crown; 

And  westward  'tween  low  hummocks  is  displayed 

In  lightsome  hours,  the  level  pale  blue  sea. 

With  sails  npon  it,  creeping  silently  : 

Or,  other  time,  beyond  that  tawny  sand, 
And  ocean  glooming  underneath  the  shroud 

Drawn  thick  athwart  it  by  tempestuous  hand ; 
When  like  a  mighty  fire  the  bar  roars  loud, 

As  though  the  wliole  sea  came  to  wlielm  the  land,  — 
The  gull  flics  white  against  the  stormy  cloud. 

And  in  the  weather-gleam  the  breakers  mark 

A  gliastly  line  upon  the  waters  dark. 
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A  green,  unfading  quilt  above  be  spread, 
And  freely  round  let  all  the  breezes  blow; 

May  children  play  beside  tiie  breathless  bed, 
HoHday  lasses  by  the  clifF-edge  go ; 

And  manly  sports  upon  the  sward  be  sped. 
And  cheerful  boats  beneath  the  headland  row. 

And  be  the  thought,  if  any  rise,  of  me, 

What  happy  soul  might  choose  that  thought  to  be. 

IFilliam  AUingham. 


Feed,  the  River. 

DESMOND'S  SONG. 

BY  the  Feal's  wave  benighted. 
Not  a  star  in  the  skies. 
To  thy  door  by  Love  lighted, 

I  first  saw  those  eyes. 
Some  voice  whispered  o'er  me. 

As  the  threshold  I  crost. 
There  was  ruin  before  me; 
If  I  loved,  I  was  lost. 

Love  came,  and  brought  sorrow 
Too  soon  in  his  train; 

Yet  so  sweet  that  to-morrow 
'T  were  w^elcome  again. 

Though  misery's  full  measure 
My  portion  should  be, 
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I  would  drain  it  with  pleasure. 
If  poured  out  by  thee. 

You  who  call  it  dishonor 

To  bow  to  this  flame, 
If  you  've  eyes,  look  but  on  her. 

And  blush  while  you  blame. 
Hath  the  pearl  less  whiteness 

Because  of  its  birth  ? 
Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 

For  growing  near  earth? 

No,  —  man  for  his  glory 

To  ancestry  flies; 
But  woman's  bright  story 

Is  told  in  her  eyes. 
While  the  monarch  but  traces 

Through  mortals  his  line, 
Beauty,  born  of  the  Graces, 

Ranks  next  to  divine  ! 


Thomas  Moore. 


Finae. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FINAE. 

BRIGHT   red    is   the    sun  on  the  waves   of   Lough 
Sheelin, 
A  cool  gentle  breeze  from  the  mountain  is  stealing, 
While  fair  round  its  islets  the  small  rij)ples  play, 
But  fairer  than  all  is  the  Flower  of  Finae. 
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Her  hair  is  like  night,  and  her  eves  like  gray  morning. 
She  trips  on  the  heather  as  if  its  toucli  scorning, 
Yet  her  heart  and  her  lips  are  as  mild  as  May  day. 
Sweet  Eily  MacMahon,  the  Flower  of  Fiuae. 

But  who  down  the  hillside  than  red  deer  runs  fleeter  ? 
And  who  on  the  lake-side  is  hastening  to  greet  her? 
Who  but  Fergus  O'Farrel,  the  fiery  and  gay, 
The  darling  and  pride  of  the  Flower  of  Finae  ? 

One  kiss  and  one  clasp,  and  one  wild  look  of  gladness ; 
Ah !  why  do  they  change  on  a  sudden  to  sadness  ?  — 
He  has  told  his  hard  fortune  ;  no  more  can  he  stay ; 
He  must  leave  his  poor  Eily  to  pine  at  Finae. 

For  Fergus  O'Farrel  was  true  to  his  sire-land. 

And  the  dark  hand  of  tyranny  drove  him  from  Ireland ; 

He  joins  the  Brigade,  in  tlie  wars  far  away. 

But  he  vows  he  '11  come  back  to  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

He  fought  at  Cremona,  —  she  hears  of  his  story ; 
He  fought  at  Cassano,  —  she  's  proud  of  his  glory ; 
Yet  sadly  she  sings  "  Sliule  Aroon"  all  the  day, 
"0,  come,  come,  my  darling,  come  home  to  Finae." 

Eight  long  years  have  passed,  till  she  's  nigh  broken- 
hearted. 
Her  reel  and  her  rock  and  her  flax  she  has  parted ; 
S!ie  sails  with  the  "  Wild  Geese "  ^  to  Flanders  away. 
And  leaves  her  sad  parents  alone  in  Finae. 

1  A.  name  given  to  the  Irish  soldiers  who,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick,  went  over  to  France  and  formed  the  celebrated  Irish  Brigade. 
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Lord  Clare  on  the  field  of  Ramillies  is  charging, 
Before  him  the  Sacsanach  squadrons  enlarging, 
Behind  him  the  Cravats  their  sections  display, 
Beside  him  rides  Fergus,  and  shouts  for  Finae. 

On    the    slopes    of   La    Judoigne    the   Frenchmen    are 

Lord  Clare  and  his  squadrons  the  foe  still  defying. 
Outnumbered  and  wounded,  retreat  in  array; 
And  bleeding  rides  Fergus,  and  thinks  of  Finae. 

In  the  cloisters  of  Ypres  a  banner  is  swaying, 
And  by  it  a  pale  weeping  maiden  is  praying; 
Tliat  flag  's  the  sole  trophy  of  Ramillies'  fray. 
This  nun  is  poor  Eily,  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

Thomas  Davis. 


Funcheon    Woods. 

FUNCIIEON  WOODS. 

DARK  woods  of  Funcheon  !  treading  far 
The  rugged  paths  of  duty, 
Though  lost  to  me  the  vesper  star 
Now  trembling  o'er  your  beauty. 
Still  vividly  I  see  your  glades. 

The  deep  and  emerald-liearted. 
As  when  from  their  luxuriant  shades 
My  lingering  sttps  departed. 
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That  wild  autumnal  moniing  ! — well 

Can  liauuted  thought  remember 
How  came  in  gusts  o'er  Corrin-fell 

The  roar  of  dark  September, 
When  I  through  that  same  woodland  path 

To  endless  exile  hasted. 
Where  many  an  hour  my  lavish  youth 

The  gold  of  evening  wasted 

0  for  one  day  of  that  glad  time ! 

—  Say,  reckless  heart,  how  is  it 
There  's  still  so  many  a  cliff  to  climb. 

And  well-known  nook  to  visit? 
The  Filea's  spring  is  gurgling  near. 

And  may  I  not,  delaying. 
One  moment  watch  the  glittering  sand 

Beneath  its  crystal  playing  ? 

No!  —  "Onward!"  cried  the  mighty  breeze, 

"From  all  thy  heart  rejoices!" 
And  loud  my  childhood's  ancient  trees 

Then  lifted  up  their  voices. 
As  though  they  felt  and  mourned  the  loss 

(With  heads  bowed  down  and  hoary) 
Of  him  who,  seated  at  their  feet. 

First  sang  their  summer  gl^ry. 

Too  like  the  fair  beloved  group 

From  whose  embrace  I  wended. 
In  vain  the  pine-trees'  shapely  troop 

Their  graceful  arms  extended; 
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And  vainly  fast  as  sisters'  tears 
The  pallid  birch  was  weeping, 

While  woke,  like  cousins'  sad  blue  eyes, 
The  winkle's  flower  from  sleeping. 

Tare  well,  —  I  thought,  —  ye  only  friends 

The  heart  can  trust  in  leaving, 
Untroubled  by  the  primal  curse. 

The  dread  of  your  deceiving. 
I  shall  not  see  at  least  your  fall. 

And  so,  when  wronged  and  wounded, 
Still  feel  secure  of  peace  at  last. 

By  you,  old  friends  !  surrounded. 

And  since  in  nature's  scenes,  the  grand 

Or  beautiful  or  tender. 
He  who  invests  them  with  a  light 

That  sanctifies  their  splendor, 
Finding  no  one  abiding-place ; 

Be  his  the  deep  reliance 
That  he  for  holier  worlds  received 

The  bard's  immortal  science. 

Green  Funcheon-side !  your  sounding  woods 

Heaved  wide  as  tossing  ocean 
When  my  last  glance  that  autumn  morn 

Turned  from  their  billowy  motion,  — 
Turned  where  the  willow's  tresses  streamed 

Above  the  river  stooping. 
Dark  as  your  own  bright  lady's-hair 

Magnificently  drooping. 
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Ah,  in  that  wild  tumultuous  hour 
•  When  heaven  with  eartli  seemed  warring. 
And  swept  the  tempest's  demon-power. 

The  landscape's  lustre  marring. 
One  gentle  spirit  (haply  then 

Of  Funcheon's  beauty  thinking), 
A  fading  girl,  like  a  tired  child, 

On  Death's  calm  breast  was  sinking. 

They  've  made  her  grave  far,  far  from  all 

The  haunts  she  prized  so  dearly ; 
0,  place  no  marble  o'er  its  turf, 

For  there  shall  flourish  yearly 
Such  flowers  as  in  her  Bible's  leaves 

She  loved  to  fold  and  cherish,  — 
Pansies  and  early  primroses. 

That,  as  they  blossom,  perish. 

Rave  on,  loud  winds,  from  tranquil  rest 

Ye  nevermore  shall  stir  her; 
And  ye,  fair  woods,  now  vanishing 

From  memory's  darkened  mirror. 
Farewell;  what  meeter  time  for  thought. 

The  lost  and  loved  recalling, 
Than  in  this  solemn  evening  hour 

When  autumn-leaves  are  falling ! 

Bartholomew  Simmons. 
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Galway. 


O'COMOE'S  CHILD; 

OR,   THE    FLOWER   OF    LOVE    LIES    BLEEDING. 

OONCE  the  harp  of  lunisfail 
5     Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness; 
But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 
Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 
Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  fall, 
As  winds  that  moan  at  night  forlorn 
Along  the  isles  of  Fion-Gael, 
When  for  O'Connor's  child  to  mourn. 
The  harper  told,  how  lone,  how  far 
From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star, 
From  any  path  of  social  men, 
Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den. 
The  lady  in  the  desert  dwelt, 
And  yet  no  wrongs,  no  fear  she  felt : 
Say,  why  sliould  dwell  in  place  so  wild 
The  lovely  pale  O'Connor's  cliild  ? 
Sweet  lady !  she  no  more  inspires 
Green  Erin's  heart  with  beauty's  power. 
As  in  the  palace  of  her  sires 
She  bloomed  a  peerless  flower. 
Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gone. 
The  regal  brochci  the  jewelled  ring. 
That  o'er  her  dazzlincr  whiteness  shone 
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Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  spring. 

Yet  why,  though  fallen  her  brother's  kerne. 

Beneath  De  Bourgo's  battle  stern. 

While  yet  in  Leinster  unexplored, 

Her  friends  survive  the  English  sword, 

Why  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host. 

So  far  on  Galway's  shipwrecked  coast; 

Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild,  — 

The  lovely  pale  O'Connor's  child  ? 

And  fixed  on  empty  space,  why  burn 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildness; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  return 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness? 
Dishevelled  are  her  raven  locks. 
On  Connocht  Moran's  name  she  calls. 
And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 
Slie  sings  sweet  madrigals. 
Placed  in  the  foxglove  and  the  moss. 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross  ! 
That  is  the  spot  where,  evermore. 
The  lady,  at  her  shieling  door, 
Enjoys  that  in  communion  sweet 
The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet : 
Eor  lo  !  to  lovelorn  fantasy 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 

Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm. 
In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad, 
A  son  of  light,  a  lovely  form. 
He  comes  and  makes  her  glad : 
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Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits. 

His  tasselled  horn  beside  him  laid; 

Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits. 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade ! 

Sweet  mourner !  those  are  shadows  vain. 

That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain ; 

Yet  she  will  tell  you  she  is  blest, 

Of  Conuocht  Moran's  tomb  possessed. 

More  richly  than  in  Aghrim's  bower, 

When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty's  power. 

And  kneeling  pages  offered  up 

Tiie  morat  in  a  golden  cup. 

^  ':^  vf:  y^  yp 

Thomas  Campbell. 


Glandore. 

GLANDORE. 

THOUGH  I  have  forsaken  long 
Tairy  land  of  tuneful  song. 
Though  my  lips  forget  to  tell 
Thouglits  they  once  could  utter  well. 
How  can  I,  with  heart  and  tongue. 
See  unloved,  or  love  unsung, 
Scenes  like  those  that  rise  before 
The  enchanted  eye  in  sweet  Glandore  ? 

Though  a  high  and  holy  call 
Claims  my  soul  and  senses  all, 
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Saints  might  sing  a  type  like  tliis 
Of  their  own  bright  realms  of  bliss ; 
Man  may  tell  in  strains  of  love, 
O,  how  fair  the  world  above. 
When  such  beauty  beameth  o'er 
The  heaven  below  of  sweet  Glandore ! 

Cloudless  sky  and  sparkling  sea. 
Cliff  and  shore  and  forest  tree. 
Glen  and  stream  and  mountain  blue. 
Burst  at  once  upon  the  view; 
The  gay,  the  beautiful,   the  grand. 
Blending  over  wave  and  land. 
Till  the  eye  can  ask  no  more 
Than  it  hath  in  sweet  Glandore. 

But  the  sunshine  on  the  sea. 
And  the  emerald  of  the  lea. 
And  the  ever  smiling  skies 
Charm  not  heart  or  soul  or  eyes. 
Like  the  grasp  of  friendship's  hand. 
Like  the  welcome  warm  and  bland. 
As  the  sunlight  gleaming  o'er 
The  happy  homes  of  sweet  Glandore. 

For  the  loveliest  scenes  that  e'er 

Smiled  of  heaven  the  image  fair. 

Like  the  beautiful  in  death. 

Have  nor  soul  nor  voice  nor  breath; 

0,  't  is  but  the  kindly  heart 

Can  to  them  true  life  impart. 
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Tree  and  flower,  and  sea  and  sliore, 
Thus  live  and  breathe  in  sweet  Glandore. 

Time  may  chill  and  bow  and  bind 
Glowing  heart  and  chainless  mind; 
They  droop,  —  the  flowers  of  fancy,  youth, 
Round  the  ripemng  fruits  of  truth  ; 
Yet  I  feel,  while  here  I  stray, 
Dawn  again  youth's  sunny  day; 
Fancy,  with  her  radiant  store, 
Comes  agam  in  sweet  Glandore. 

Lovely  region  of  Glandore ! 
Friends  beloved  forevermore ! 
Mid  the  tranquil  bliss  I  feel 
One  sad  thought  begins  to  steal,  — 
Soon  mast  come  the  parting  day. 
And  my  steps  no  more  will  stray. 
And  my  voice  be  heard  no  more 
Among  the  scenes  of  sweet  Glandore ! 

Rev.  Br.  Murray. 


Glaslien-Olora,  the  Biver. 

GLASHEN-GLORA. 

'np  IS  sweet  in  midnight  solitude, 

J-   When  the  voice  of  man  lies  hushed,  subdued. 
To  hear  thy  mountain  voice  so  rude. 
Break  silence,  Glashen-Glora ! 
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I  love  to  see  thy  foaming  stream 

Dashed  sparkling  in  the  bright  moonbeam ; 

For  then  of  happier  days  I  dream, 

Spent  near  thee,  Glashen-Glora ! 

I  see  the  holly  and  the  yew 
Still  shading  thee,  as  then  they  grew; 
But  there  's  a  form  meets  not  my  view. 
As  once,  near  Glashen-Glora. 

Thou  gayly,  brightly,  sparkiest  on. 
Wreathing  thy  dimples  round  each  stone  ; 
But  the  bright  eye  that  on  thee  shone 

Lies  quenched,  wild  Glashen-Glora! 

Still  rush  thee  on,  thou  brawling  brook; 
Though  on  broad  rivers  I  may  look 
In  other  lands,  thy  lonesome  nook, — 
I  '11  think  on  Glashen-Glora ! 

When  I  am  low,  laid  in  the  grave. 
Thou  still  wilt  sparkle,  dash,  and  rave 
Seaward,  till  thou  becom'st  a  wave 
Of  ocean,  Glashen-Glora! 

Thy  course  and  mine  alike  have  been 
Both  restless,  rocky,  seldom  green, — 
There  rolls  for  me,  beyond  this  scene. 
An  ocean,  Glashen-Glora! 

And  when  my  span  of  life  's  gone  by, 

O,  if  past  spirits  back  can  fly, 

I  '11  often  ride  the  night-wind's  sigh. 

That  's  breathed  o'er  Glashen-Glora ! 

Aiionymous. 
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Glenara, 


0 


0,  FAIR  SHINES  THE  SUN  ON  GLENAM. 

EAIR  shines  tlie  sun  on  Glenara, 
J  And  calm  rest  Lis  beams  on  Glenara; 
But,  O,  there  's  a  light 
Tar  dearer,  more  bright, 

Illumines  my  soul  in  Glenara, 

The  light  of  thine  eyes  in  Glenara. 

And  sweet  sings  the  stream  of  Glenara, 
Glancing  down  through  the  woods  like  an  arrow; 

But  a  sound  far  more  sweet 

Glads  my  heart  when  we  meet 
In  the  green  summer  woods  of  Glenara,  — 
Thy  voice  by  the  wave  of  Glenara. 

And,  0,  ever  thus  in  Glenara, 

Till  we  sleep  in  our  graves  by  Glenara, 

May  thy  voice  sound  as  free 

And  as  kindly  to  me. 
And  thine  eyes  beam  as  fond  in  Glenara, 
In  the  green  summer  woods  of  Glenara ! 

Robert  Dwyer  Joyce. 
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Glendalougli. 

BY  THAT  LAKE  WHOSE  GLOOMY  SHORE. 

BY  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er. 
Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep. 
Young  Saint  Kevin  stole  to  sleep. 
"  Here,  at  least, "  he  calmly  said, 
"Woman  ne'er  shall  find  my  bed. " 
Ah!  the  good  saint  little  knew 
What  that  wily  sex  can  do. 

'T  was  from  Kathleen's  eyes  he  flew,  — 
Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue  ! 
She  had  loved  him  well  and  long, 
Wished  him  hers,  nor  thought  it  wrong. 
Wheresoe'er  the  saint  would  fly. 
Still  he  heard  her  hght  foot  nigh; 
East  or  west,  where'er  he  turned. 
Still  her  eyes  before  him  burned. 

On  the  bold  cliff's  bosom  cast, 
Tranquil  now  he  sleeps  at  last ; 
Dreams  of  heaven,  nor  thinks  that  e'er 
Woman's  smile  can  haunt  him  there. 
But  nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  free 
From  her  power,  if  fond  she  be : 
Even  now,  while  calm  he  sleeps, 
Kathleen  'o'er  him  leans  and  weeps. 
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Tearless  she  liad  tracked  liis  feet 
To  this  rocky,  wild  retreat; 
And  when  morning  met  his  view. 
Her  mild  glances  met  it  too. 
Ah,  your  saints  have  cruel  hearts ! 
Sternly  from  his  bed  he  starts. 
And  with  rude,  repulsive-  shock. 
Hurls  her  from  the  beetling  rock. 

Glendalough,  thy  gloomy  wave 
Soon  was  gentle  Kathleen's  grave  ! 
Soon  the  saint  (yet  ah !  too  late) 
Felt  her  love,  and  mourned  lier  fate. 
When  he  said,  "  Heaven  rest  her  soul ! 
Round  tlie  lake  light  music  stole; 
And  her  ghost  was  seen  to  gUde, 
Smiling  o'er  the  fatal  tide. 


Thomas  Moore. 


Gleneigh. 

THE  OAKS  OF  GLENEIGH. 

0    THINK  of  tlie  days  when  the  crag's  hoary  masses 
J   Bent  o'er  one  green  forest  in  Houra's  wild  passes, 
When  the  gray  wolf  was  king  of  the  forest  and  mountain, 
And  the  red  deer  ran  free  by  the  blue  torrent's  shore, 
When  the 'prey  scarcely  rested  at  eve  by  the  fountain, 
Swept  on  by  the  spear  of  the  wild  creachadore ! 
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'T  was  a  brave  time^  a  wild  time,  —  tlie  hills  seem  to 

mourn 
Till  the  splendor  of  glade  and  of  forest  return; 
Yet  is  there  not  splendor  as  wild  and  as  shaj^gy. 

Where  the  huge  blasted  roots  of  that  forest  remain, 

Wide  spread  o'er  each  deep  cave  and  precipice  craggy, 

Sending  scions  of  strength  to  the  blue  sky  again  ? 

Afar  where  Molama  in  thunder  is  flowing. 
Afar  in  Gleneigh  are  these  strong  scious  growing,  — 
They  spring  from  the  stream  and   they  tower  from 
tlie  ledges 
Of  the    huge    rocks    which   frown    o'er   that    wild 
fairy  dell ; 
Like  young  guardian  giants  encircling  the  edges 
Of  the   deep,  silent  pool   and   the   moss-wreathed 
well. 

How   thick    in   the    summer   their   green   leaves   were 

shining ! 
How  sear  and  how  scattered  at  autumn's  declining! 
But  the  wild  hills  shall  see  them  far  greener  than 
ever, 
When  winter  hath  fled  from  the   bright  smiles  of 
May ; 
Ah!  thus  should  Adversity's  children  endeavor 
To  breast  the  rude  blasts,  like  the  oaks  of  Gleneigh ! 

Robert  Dicyer  Joyce. 
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Glengariff. 

GLENGARIFF. 


GAZING  from  eacli  low  bulwark  of  this  bridge, 
How  wonderful  the  contrast !     Dark  as  night, 
Here,  amid  cliffs  and  woods,  with  headlong  might. 
The  black  stream  whirls,  through  ferns  and  drooping 

sedge, 
'Neath  twisted  roots  moss-brown,  and  weedy  ledge, 
Gushing.     Aloft,  from  yonder  birch-clad  height. 
Leaps  into  air  a  cataract,  snow-white; 
Palling  to  gulfs  obscure,     Tiie  mountain  ridge. 
Like  a  gray  warder,  guardian  of  the  scene. 
Above  the  cloven  gorge  gloomily  towers. 
O'er  the  dim  woods  a  gatliering  tempest  lours ; 
Save  where  atliwart  the  moist  leaves'  lucid  grecu 
A  sunbeam,  glancing  through  disparted  showers. 
Sparkles  along  the  rill  with  diamond  sheen ! 


II. 


A  SUN-BURST  on  the  bay !     Turn  and  behold  ! 
The  restless  waves,  resplendent  in  their  glory, 
Sweep  glittering  past  yon  })urpled  promontory, 
Briglit  as  Apollo's  breastplate.     Bathed  in  gold. 
Yon  bastioncd  islet  crlcams.     Thin  mists  are  rolled. 
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Translucent,  throuj^h  eacli  glen.     A  mantle  lioary 
Veils  those  peaked  hills,  shapely  as  e'er  in  story, 
Delphic,  or  Alpine,  or  Vesuvian  old. 
Minstrels  have  sung.     From  rock  and  headland  proud 
The  wildwood  spreads  its  arms  around  the  bay : 
The  manifold  mountain  cones,  now  dark,  now  bright, 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  alternate  from  rich  light 
To  spectral  shade ;  and  each  dissolving  cloud 
Reveals  new  mountains  while  it  floats  away. 

Sir  Andre//  de  Vere. 


COME  TO  GLENGAEIFF!  COM! 

COME  to  Glengariff!  come! 
Close  by  the  sea. 
Ours  is  a  happy  home. 

Peaceful  and  free. 
There,  there,  far  away, 
Happy  by  our  sunny  bay, 
We  live  from  day  to  day, 

Blithe  as  the  bee. 
Tor  ours  is  a  sunny  home. 

Joyous  and  free  ; 
Come  to  Glengariff!  come! 

Close  by  the  sea. 


Gerald  Griffin. 
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SWEET  GLEXGARIFF'S  WATER. 

WHERE  wildfowl  swim  upon  the  lake 
At  morning's  early  sinning, 
I  'm  sure,  I  'm  sure,  my  heart  will  break 

With  sadness  and  repining. 
As  I  went  out  one  morning  sweet, 

I  met  a  farmer's  daughter. 
With  gown  of  blue,  and  milk-white  feet. 
By  sweet  Glengariff's  water. 

Her  jet-black  locks,  with  wavy  shine, 

Fell  sweetly  on  her  shoulder. 
And,  ah !  they  make  my  heart  repine 

Till  I  again  behold  her. 
She  smiled,  and  passed  me  strangely  by. 

Though  fondly  I  besought  her. 
And  long  I  'II  rue  her  laughing  eye 

By  sweet  Glengariff's  water. 

Where  wildfowl  swim  upon  the  lake 

At  morning's  early  splendor, 
Each  day  my  lonely  path  I  '11  take. 

With  thoughts  full  sad  and  tender; 
I  'II  meet  my  love,  and  sure  she  'II  stay 

To  hear  the  tale  I  've  brought  her. 
To  marry  me  this  merry  May 

By  sweet  Glengariff's  water. 

Robert  Bivijer  Joyce 
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Glenismole. 

EMMELINE  TALBOT. 

A    BALLAD    OF    THE    PALE. 
The  scene  is  ou  the  borders  of  Dubliu  and  Wicklow. 

'm  WAS  a  September  day,— 

-L     111  Glenismole, 
Emmeliue  Talbot  lay 
Ou  a  green  knoll. 
She  was  a  lovely  tiling, 
Fleet  as  a  falcon's  wing, 
Only  fifteen  that  spring,  — 
Soft  was  lier  soul. 

Danger  and  dreamless  sleep 

Much  did  she  scorn. 
And  from  her  father's  keep 

Stole  out  that  morn. 
Towards  Glenismole  she  hies; 
Sweetly  the  valley  lies, 
Winning  the  enterprise,  — 

No  one  to  warn. 

Till  by  the  noon,  at  length. 

High  in  the  vale, 
Emmeliue  found  her  strength 

Suddenly  fail. 
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Panting,  yet  pleasantly. 
By  Dodder-side  lay  she  — 
Tliruslies  sang  merrily, 
"  Hail,  sister,  hail !  " 

Hazel  and  copse  of  oak 

Made  a  sweet  lawn. 
Out  from  the  thicket  broke 

Rabbit  and  fawn. 
Green  were  the  ciscirs  roinid. 
Sweet  was  the  river's  sonnd. 
Eastwards  flat  Cruacli  frowned. 

South  lay  Sliabh  Ban. 

Looking  round  Barnakcel, 

Like  a  tall  Moor 
Full  of  impassioned  zeal. 

Peeped  brown  Kij)pure. 
Dublin  in  feudal  pride, 
And  many  a  hold  beside. 
Over  Pinn-ghaill  preside,  — 

Sentinels  sure! 

Is  tliat  a  roebuck's  eye 

Glares  from  the  green? 
Is  that  a  thrush's  cry 

Rings  in  the  screen? 
Mountaineers  round  her  sprung. 
Savage  their  speech  and  tongue. 
Pierce  was  their  chief  and  young. 
Poor  Emmcline ! 
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"  Hurrah,  't  is  Talbot's  cliild," 

Shouted  the  kerne, 
"  Off  to  the  mountains  wild, 

Faire,  O'Byrns  !  " 
Like  a  bird  in  a  net, 
Strove  the  sweet  maiden  yet. 
Praying  and  shrieking,  "Let  — 

Let  me  return." 

After  a  moment's  doubt, 

forward  lie  sprung, 
Willi  his  sword  flashing  out. 

Wrath  on  his  tongue. 

"Touch  not  a  hair  of  hers, 

Dies  he  who  finger  stirs!" 

Back  fell  his  foragers; 

To  him  she  clung. 

Soothing  the  maiden's  fears. 

Kneeling  was  he, 
When  burst  old  Talbot's  spears 

Out  on  the  lea. 
March-men,  all  stanch  and  stout. 
Shouting  their  Belgard  shout, — 
"Down  with  the  Irish  rout, 

Prets  d'accompUr.'' 

Taken  thus  unawares. 

Some  fled  amain ; 
Fighting  like  forest  bears. 

Others  were  slain. 
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To  the  cliief  clung  the  maid, — 
How  could  he  use  his  blade?  — 
That  night  upon  him  weighed 
Tetter  and  chain. 

0,  but  that  night  was  long, 

Lying  forlorn. 
Since,  mid  the  wassail  song, 

These  words  were  borne: 
"Nathless  your  tears  and  cries. 
Sure  as  the  sun  shall  rise, 
Connor  O'Byrne  dies, 

Talbot  has  sworn." 

Brightly  on  Tamhlacht  hill 

Flashes  the  sun; 
Strained  at  his  window-sill. 

How  his  eyes  run 
From  lonely  Sagart  slade 
Down  to  Tigh-bradan  glade. 
Landmarks  of  border  raid. 

Many  a  one. 

Too  well  the  captive  knows 

Belgard's  main  wall 
Will,  to  his  naked  blows. 

Shiver  and  fall. 
Ere  in  liis  mountain  hold 
He  shall  again  behold 
Those  whose  proud  hearts  arc  cold. 

Weeping  his  thrall. 
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"0  for  a  mountain  side. 
Bucklers  and  brands ! 

Freely  I  could  have  died 
Heading  my  bands, 

But  on  a  felon  tree"  — 

Bearing  a  fetter  key. 

By  him  all  silently 
Emmeline  stands. 


Late  rose  the  castellan. 

He  had  drunk  deep,  — 
Warder  and  serving-man 

Still  were  asleep,  — 
Wide  is  the  castle -gate, 
Open  the  captive's  grate, 
Tetters  disconsolate 
Flung  in  a  heap. 


'T  is  an  October  day, 

Close  by  Loch  Dan 
Many  a  creach  lay. 

Many  a  man. 
'Mongst  them,  in  gallant  mien, 

Connor  O'Byrne  's  seen 
Wedded  to  Emmeline, 

Girt  by  his  clan ! 

Thomas  Davis. 
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Gougaune  Barra,  the  Lake. 

GOUGAUNE  BARRA. 

THERE  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougaune  Barra, 
Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow; 
In  deep-valleyed  Desmond  a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  moun- 
tains. 
There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-stricken  willow 
Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow; 
As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 
It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning. 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills,  —  0,  to  see  them  all  bright- 
ening, 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning. 
And  the  waters   rush  down,   mid  the  thunder's  deep 

rattle. 
Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle; 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Mullagh  the  eagles  are  screaming ! 
O,  where  is  the  dwelling,  in  valley  or  highland, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island? 

How  oft  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  Clara, 

And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivcra, 

Have  I   sought  thee,   sweet  spot,   from  my   home  by 

the  ocean. 
And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  devotion. 
And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when  assembling  together. 
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111  tlie  cleft  of  tliy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy  heatlier ; 
They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondage  and  slaughter. 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  0,  how  proud  was  the  feeling, 
To  think  while  alone  through  that  soKtude  stealing, 
Though  loftier  minstrels  green  Erin  can  number, 
I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber. 
And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  fountains 
The  songs  even  Echo  forgot  on  her  mountains; 
And  gleaned  each  gray  legend  that  darkly  was  sleeping 
Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty  were 
creeping  !  James  Joseph  Callanan. 


GOUGANE  BARRA. 

NOT  beauty  which  men  gaze  on  with  a  smile, 
Not  grace  that  wins,  no  charm  of  form  or  hue. 
Dwelt  with  that  scene.     Sternly  upon  my  view, 
And  slowly,  —  as  the  shrouding  clouds  awhile 
Disclosed  the  beetling  crag  tind  lonely  isle,  — • 
Erom  their  dim  lake  the  ghostly  mountains  grew. 
Lit  by  one  slanting  ray.     An  eagle  flew 
Erom  out  the  gloomy  gulf  of  the  defile, 
Like  some  sad  spirit  from  Hades.     To  the  shore 
Dark  waters  rolled,  slow  heaving,  with  dull  moan; 
The  foam-flakes  hanging  from  each  livid  stone 
Like  froth  on  deathful  lips :  pale  mosses  o'er 
The  shattered  cell  crept,  as  an  orphan  lone 
Clasps  his  cold  mother's  breast  when  life  is  gone. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vera, 
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Howth,  the  Hill. 


ODE  TO  THE  HILL  OF  HOWTH. 

HOW  sweet  from  proud  Ben-Ediv's  lieight. 
To  see  tlie  ocean  roll  in  light ; 
And  fleets  swift-bounding  in  the  gale. 
With  warriors  clothed  in  shining  mail ! 

Fair  hill,  on  thee  great  Finn  of  old 
Was  wont  his  counsels  sage  to  hold ; 
On  thee  rich  bowls  the  Fenians  crowned, 
And  passed  the  foaming  beverage  round. 

'T  was  thine  within  a  sea-washed  cave 
To  hide  and  shelter  Duivne  brave, 
When,  snared  by  Grace's  charms  divine. 
He  bore  her  o'er  the  raging  brine 

Fair  hill,  thy  slopes  are  Bver  seen 
Bedecked  with  flowers  or  robed  in  green  ; 
Thy  nut-groves  rustle  o'er  the  deep, 
And  forests  crown  thy  cliff-girt  steep. 

High  from  thy  russet  peaks  't  is  sweet 
To  see  the  embattled  war-ships  meet ; 
To  hear  the  crash,  the  shout,  the  roar 
Of  cannon,  through  the  caverned  shore. 
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Most  beauteous  hill,  arouud  whose  head 
Ten  thousand  sea-birds'  pinions  spread, 
May  joy  thy  lord's  true  bosom  tlnill. 
Chief  of  the  Fenians'  happy  hill ! 

William  Hamilton  Drummond. 


Innisfallen,  the  Island, 

SWEET  INNISFALLEN. 

SWEET  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well. 
May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine ! 
How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell,  — 
To  feel  how  fair  shall  long  be  mine. 

Sweet  Innisfallen,  long  shall  dwell 
In  memory's  dream  that  sunny  smile 

Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle. 

'T  was  light,  indeed,  too  blest  for  one. 
Who  had  to  turn  to  paths  of  care, — 

Through  crowded  haunts  again  to  run. 
And  leave  thee  bright  and  silent  there; 

No  more  unto  thy  shores  to  come. 
But,  on  the  world's  rude  ocean  tost. 

Dream  of  thee  sometimes,  as  a  home 
Of  sunshine  he  had  seen  and  lost. 
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Far  better  in  thy  weeping  liours 
To  part  from  thee,  as  1  do  now, 

When  mist  is  o'er  thy  blooming  bowers, 
Like  sorrow's  veil  ou  beauty's  brow. 

For,  though  unrivalled  still  thy  grace. 
Thou  dost  not  look,  as  then,  too  blest. 

But  thus  in  shadow,  seem'st  a  place 

Where  erring  man  might  hope  to  rest,  — 

Might  hope  to  rest,  and  find  in  thee 
A  gloom  like  Eden's,  on  the  day 

He  left  its  shade,  when  every  tree. 

Like  thine,  hung  weeping  o'er  his  way. 

Weeping  or  smiling,  lovely  isle ! 

And  all  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears,  — 
For  though  but  rare  tliy  sunny  smile, 

'T  is  heaven's  own  glance  when  it  appears. 

Like  feeling  hearts,  whose  joys  are  few, 

But,  when  indeed  they  come,  divine, 
The  brightest  liu'lit  the  sun  e'er  threw 


Is  lifeless  to  one  gleam  of  thine  ! 


Thomas  Moore, 
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Imokilly, 

SWEET  IMOKILLY. 

I  MET,  within  the  greenwood  wild. 
My  own  true  knight,  that  loved  me  dearly, 
When  summer  airs  blew  soft  and  mild. 

And  linnets  sang,  and  waves  rolled  clearly; 
And,  0,  we  pledged  such  loving  vows 

In  moss-grown  glade,  all  green  and  rilly, 
Where  lightly  waved  the  rustling  boughs 
Of  thy  green  woods,  sweet  Imokilly  ! 

I  met  my  love  in  festive  hall, 

Mid  lords,  and  knights,  and  warriors  fearless. 
And  there  my  love  among  them  all 

To  my  fond  heart  was  ever  peerless : 
And  lie  was  fond,  and  time  could  ne'er 

His  love  for  me  make  cold  and  chilly; 
Ah !  then  I  knew  nor  grief  nor  care 

Mid  thy  green  woods,  sweet  Imokilly ! 

From  Rincrew's  turrets,  high  and  hoar. 

When  autumn  floods  were  wildly  sweeping, 
I  saw  my  love  ride  to  the  shore, 

I  saw  him  in  the  torrent  leaping. 
To  meet  me  'neath  the  twilight  dim. 

In  bowery  nook,  secure  and  stilly; 
But  the  ruthless  waters  swallowed  him, 

By  thy  green  woods,  sweet  Imokilly  ! 

Robert  Dici/er  Joyce. 
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Kilbarron  Castle, 

TO  KILBARRON  CASTLE. 

BROAD,  blue,  and  deep,  the  Bay  of  Donegal 
Spreads  north  and  soutli  and  far  a-west  before 
The  beethng  chifs  sublime,  and  shattered  wall 
Wliere  the  O'CIery's  name  is  known  no  more. 
Kilbarron,  many  castle  names  are  sung 
In  deathless  verse  they  less  deserved  than  thee,  — 
The  Rhine-towers  still  endure  in  German  tongue ; 
Gray  Scotland's  keeps  in  Scottish  poesy ; 
In  chronicles  of  Spain,  and  songs  of  France, 
Full  many  a  grim  chateau  and  fortress  stands; 
And  Albion's  genius,  strong  as  Uther's  lance. 
Guards  her  old  mansions  mid  their  altered  lands; 
Home  of  an  hundred  annalists,  round  thy  hearths,  alas ! 
The  churlish  thistles  thrive,  and  the  dull  graveyard  grass. 

Thomas  B'Arcy  3IcGee. 


Kilcoleman  Castle. 


TilK  RURNING  OF  KILCOLEMAN. 

Kii.roi.KMAN  Casti.k,  an  anricnt  and  vrrv  picturesque  ruin,  onrc  the 
resukiire  of  Spenser,  lies  on  tlie  shore  of  a  small  lake,  ahotit  two  miles  to 
the  west  of  Doneraile,  in  the  county  Cork.  It  helonfred  once  to  the  Earls 
of  Desmond,  and  was  burned  by  their  followers  in  1598.     Spenser,  who 
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was  hated  by  the  Irish  in  consequence  of  his  stringent  advices  to  the  Eng- 
lish about  the  management  of  the  refractory  chiefs  and  minstrels,  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  an  infant  child  of  his,  unfortunately  left  behind, 
was  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames. 

NO  sound  of  life  was  coming 
From  glen  or  tree  or  brake. 
Save  the  bittern's  liollow  booming 

Up  from  the  reedj  lake ; 
The  golden  light  of  sunset 

Was  swallowed  in  the  deep, 
And  the  night  came  down  with  a  sullen  frown, 
On  Houra's  craggy  steep. 

And  Houra's  hills  are  soundless : 

But  hark,  that  trumpet  blast ! 
It  fills  the  forest  boundless, 

Rings  round  the  summits  vast ; 
'T  is  answered  by  another 

From  the  crest  of  Corrin  Mdr, 
And  hark  again  the  pipe's  wild  strain 

By  Bregoge's  cavenied  shore  ! 

O,  sweet  at  hush  of  even 

The  trumpet's  golden  thrill, 
Grand  'neath  the  starry  heaven 

The  pibroch  wild  and  shrill ! 
Yet  all  were  pale  with  terror. 

The  fearful  and  the  bold. 
Who  heard  its  tone  that  twilight  lone 

In  the  Poet's  frowning  hold ! 

Well  might  their  hearts  be  beating; 
For  up  the  mountain  pass, 
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By  lake  and  river  meeting, 
Came  kern  and  galloglass, 

Breathing  vengeance  deadly. 
Under  the  forest  tree, 

To  the  wizard  man  vidio  cast  the  ban 
On  the  minstrels  bold  and  free! 

They  gave  no  word  of  warning. 

Bound  still  they  came,  and  on. 
Door,  wall,  and  rampart  scorning, — 

They  knew  not  he  was  gone ! 
Gone  fast  and  far  that  even. 

All  secret  as  the  wind. 
His  treasures  all  in  that  castle  tall. 

And  his  infant  sou  behind  ! 

All  still  tliat  castle  hoarest, — 

Their  pipes  and  horns  were  still. 
While  gazed  they  through  the  forest, 

Up  glen  and  northern  hill; 
Till  from  the  Brehon  circle. 

On  Corrin's  crest  of  stone, 
A  sheet  of  fire  like  an  Indian  pyre 

Up  to  tlie  clouds  was  thrown. 

Tlien,  with  a  mighty  blazing, 
Tiiey  answered  —  to  the  sky; 

It  dazzled  their  own  gazing, 
So  bright  it  rolled  and  liigh; 

The  castle  of  the  Poet  — 
The  man  of  endless  fame  — 
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Soon  hid  its  head  in  a  mantle  red 
Of  fierce  and  rushing  flame. 

Out  burst  the  vassals,  praying 

For  mercy  as  they  sped,  — 
"  Where  was  their  master  staying, 

Where  was  the  Poet  fled  ?  " 
But  hark  !  that  thrilling  screaming, 

Over  the  crackling  din,  — 
'T  is  the  Poet's  child  in  its  terror  wild. 

The  blazing  tower  within ! 

There  was  a  warlike  giant 

Amid  the  listening  throng. 
He  looked  with  face  defiant 

On  the  flames  so  wild  and  strong. 
Then  rushed  into  the  castle. 

And  up  the  rocky  stair. 
But  alas  !  alas  !  he  could  not  pass 

To  the  burning  infant  there  ! 

The  wall  was  tottering  under. 

And  the  flame  was  whirring  round. 
The  wall  went  down  in  thunder, 

And  dashed  him  to  the  ground ; 
Up  in  the  burning  chamber 

Forever  died  that  scream. 
And  the  fire  sprang  out  with  a  wilder  shout 

And  a  fiercer,  ghastlier  gleam ! 

It  glared  o'er  hill  and  hollow. 
Up  many  a  rocky  bar. 
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From  ancient  Kilnamulla 

To  Darra's  Peak  afar; 
Then  it  lieaved  into  the  darkness 

With  a  final  roar  amain, 
And  sank  in  gloom  witli  a  whirring  boom. 

And  all  was  dark  again  ! 

Away  sped  the  galloglasses 

And  kerns,  all  still  again, 
Throngli  Houra's  lonely  passes. 

Wild,  fierce,  and  reckless  men. 
But  such  tlie  Saxon  made  them, 

Poor  sons  of  war  and  woe ; 
So  they  venged  their  strife  with  flame  and  knife 

On  his  head  long,  long  ago ! 

Robert  Bici/er  Joyce. 


Kilcrea. 

THE  MONKS  OF  KILCREA. 

Kii.CRKA  AuFiKY,  coiiiitv  Coik,  was  (Icdicnted  to  St.  Bridi^et,  and 
founded  A.  n.  UDi,  l)y  Connac,  I^ord  of  Mnskcrry;  its  monks  l)elonsicd 
to  tlie  Franciscan  Order,  commonly  called  "Gray  Friars."  In  tlic  pres- 
ent day  its  ruins  are  extensive,  and  tliou<;h  considerably  mutilated  by 
Croiinvcll,  wlio  stal)led  a  troop  of  liorse  in  its  refectory,  are  still  botli 
picturesque  and  interesting.  — /WiA  Annals. 

FYTTE    I. 

TIIKEE  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire ; 
Bare  were  their  crowns,  and  their  garments  gray. 
Close  sat  they  to  that  bogwood  fire, 
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Watcliing  the  wicket  till  break  of  day; 

Such  was  ever  the  rule  at  Kilcrea. 
For  whoever  past,  be  he  Baroii  or  Squire, 

Was  free  to  call  at  that  abbey,  and  stay. 

Nor  guerdon  or  hire  for  his  lodging  pay. 
Though  he  tarried  a  week  with  its  holy  choir! 

Three  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire; 

Dark  looked  the  night  from  the  window-pane. 
They  who  sat  by  that  bogwood  fire 

Were  Eustace,  Alleyu,  and  Thade  by  name; 

And  long  they  gazed  at  the  cheerful  flame. 
Till  each  from  his  neighbor  began  to  inquire 

The  tale  of  his  life,  before  he  came 
To  Saint  Brigid's  shrine,  and  the  cowl  had  ta'en; 
So   they  piled  on   more  wood,   and   drew  their   seats 
nigher. 

Three  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire. 

Loud  wailed  the  wind  through  cloister  and  nave, 
And  with  mournful  air,  by  that  bogwood  fire. 

The  first  who  spake  it  was  Eustace  grave, 

And  told  he  had  been  a  gallant  brave. 
In  his  youth,  till  a  comrade  he  slew  in  ire. 

And  then  forswore  bastnet  and  glaive, 

And,  leaving  his  home,  had  crost  the  wave. 
And  taken  the  cross  and  cowl  at  Saint  Finbar's  Spire. 

Three  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire. 

Swift  through  the  glen  rushed  the  river  Lee, 
And  Alleyn  next  by  that  bogwood  fire 
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Told  liis  tale  :  a  woful  man  was  he ; 

Alas !  he  had  loved  unlawfidly 
The  wife  of  his  brother,  Sir  Hugh  Maguire, 

And  he  fled  to  the  cloister  to  free 

His  soul  from  sin ;  and  't  was  sad  to  see 
How  much  sorrow  had  wasted  the  youthful  friar. 

Three  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire, 
And  red  its  light  on  the  rafters  shone. 

The  last  who  spake  by  that  bogwood  fire 
Was  Thade,  of  the  three  the  only  one 
Whom  care  or  grief  had  not  lit  upon; 

But  rosy  and  round,  through  city  and  shire, 
His  mate  for  innocent  glee  was  none. 
And  soon  he  told  how,  a  peasant's  son. 

He  was  reared  for  the  Church  by  their  former  Prior. 

Three  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire. 

The  moon  looked  o'er  all  with  clouded  ray, 
And  there  they  sat  by  that  bogwood  fire 

Watching  the  wicket  till  break  of  day; 

And  many  that  night  did  call  and  stay. 
Whose  names,  if,  gentles,  ye  do  not  tire. 

In  his  next  strain  shall  the  Bard  essay, 
Tor  here  ends  the  first  fytte  of  the  monks  of  Kilcrea. 


FYTTE   II. 

The  bell  of  the  abbey  had  numbered  ten. 
O'er  tower  and  roof  rolled  its  sullen  chime 

Yet  still  by  the  fire  sat  those  iioly  men, 
Keeping  their  vigil  until  morning's  prime; 
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And  much  did  they  marvel  that  ere  that  time 
No  traveller  called,  as  't  was  common  then 

For  pilgrims  to  flock  to  Saint  Brigid's  shrine ; 

So  they  placed  on  the  board  the  pitchers  of  wine. 
Game  from  the  mountain,  and  meat  from  tlie  pen. 
And   red  trout  that   was  caught  close  by  in  Dripsey 
Glen. 

On  the  table  was  flagon  and  pasty  good. 

On  the  hearth  clean-swept  blazed  a  bogwood  fire, 

Around  were  settles  of  the  dark  oak  wood. 
And  all  that  a  weary  guest  could  require. 
There  was  water  in  pans,  to  wash  off  the  mire, 

Garment  to  don,  and  hose,  and  doeskin  shoon; 
In  never  a  hostel  throughout  tlie  sliire 
Could  you  purchase  for  gold  or  borrow  for  hire 

Such  comforts,  as  freely  for  all,  as  boon, 

The   monks   of   Kilcrea   strewed   around  that   cheerful 


Tiiere  came  a  loud  knock  to  the  abbey  gate. 
And  a  voice  in  the  storm  was  heard  outside. 

And  Eustace  arose  from  where  sad  lie  sate. 
Went  to  the  wicket,  and  opened  it  wide. 
And  crost  the  tlireshold,  with  a  heavy  stride, 

A  Saxon  stranger;  he  was  sore  destrait. 

And  told  how  he  lost  both  his  way  and  guide, 
Tliat  his  horse  was  drowned  in  fording  the  Bride,^ 

Then  took  off  his  cloak,  a  dripping  weight. 

And  looked  like  a  man  who  for  life  had  struggled  late. 

1  A  small  but  rapid  river  tLat  runs  close  to  the  walls  of  Kilcrea. 
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Again  came  a  knock  to  the  abbey  gate, 

While  sad  the  wind  moaned  through  bower  and  tree. 
And  Alleyn  arose  and  opened  the  gate. 

And  entered  the  room  a  Rapparee. 

And  haggard  and  pale  and  begrimed  was  he, 
As  he  leant  on  a  spear  in  drooping  state; 

His  scanty  garments  scarcely  reached  his  knee, 
Yet,  though  feeble  and  worn  was  his  mien  and  gait, 
Still  he  glared  on  the  Saxon  with  a  look  of  hate. 

Again  came  a  knock  to  the  abbey  gate. 
And  a  voice  outside  made  a  rueful  din. 

And  Thade  uprose  and  opened  the  gate; 
And  lo !  he  ushered  a  Gleeman  in. 
Threadbare  his  cloak,  he  was  wet  to  the  skin; 

Yet  the  leer  of  his  eye  told  a  roguish  mate. 
And  he  winked  around  with  a  cunning  grin. 
As  deep  in  the  flagon  he  stuck  his  chin, 

And  scarce  would  the  loon  for  a  blessing  wait. 

When  his  kind  host  heaped  the  food  on  his  plate. 

And  there  long  they  sat  by  that  bogwood  fire, 
Tiie  monks  of  Kilcrea  and  those  travellers  three. 

And  each  as  they  sat  by  that  bogwood  fire 
Told  by  turns  their  name  and  their  history, — 
The  Saxon,  the  Gleeman,  the  Rapparee, — 

And,  gentles,  once  more,  if  ye  do  not  tire, 
I  '11  sing  to  you  each  in  their  due  degree. 

As  of  old  a  sennachie  taught  the  lay  to  me. 

Anonijmous. 
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Kildare. 

SHAN  VAN  YOCHT. 

OTHE  French  are  on  the  say ! 
J     Says  the  Slian  Van  Vocht; 
The  French  are  on  the  say. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
0,  the  French  are  in  the  bay ! 
They  '11  be  here  without  delay. 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
O,  the  French  are  in  the  bay ! 
They  '11  be  here  by  break  of  day. 
And  the  Orange  will  decay. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

And  where  will  tliey  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Where  will  they  have  their  camp? 

Says  tlie  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
On  tlie  Currach  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  be  there 
With  their  pikes  in  good  repair. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
To  the  Currach  of  Kildare 
The  boys  they  will  repair. 
And  Lord  Edward  will  be  there. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
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Then  what  will  the  yeomen  do? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
What  will  tlie  yeomen  do  ? 

Says  tlie  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
What  should  the  yeomen  do. 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue. 
And  swear  that  they  '11  be  true 
To  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  ? 
What  should  the  yeomen  do, 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue. 
And  swear  that  they  '11  be  true 
To  tlie  Shan  Van  Vocht? 

And  what  color  will  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
What  color  will  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
What  color  should  be  seen, 
Wliere  our  fathers'  homes  have  been. 
But  our  own  immortal  j^reen? 
Says  tlic  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
What  color  should  be  seen. 
Where  our  fatliers'  homes  have  been, 
But  our  own  immortal  green  ? 
Says  the  Shan  A^an  Vocht. 

And  will  Ireland  then  be  free? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
Will  Ireland  then  be  free  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
Yes !  Ireland  shall  be  free. 
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From  the  centre  to  the  sea; 
Then  hurrah  for  liberty! 
Says  the  Shan  Yan  Vocht. 

Yes !  Ireland  shall  be  free, 

Prom  the  centre  to  the  sea; 

Then  hurrah  for  liberty ! 

Says  the  Shan  Yan  Yocht. 

Anomjmous. 


Killarney,  the  Lakes, 

KATE  KEARNEY. 

0     SHOULD  you  e'er  meet  with  Kate  Kearney, 
J  Who  lives  near  the  lakes  of  Killarncy, 
Of  her  dark  eyes  beware,  for  love's  wifcliing  snare 

Lies  hid  in  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney. 
For  those  eyes,  so  seducingly  beaming, 
Will  kill  ere  of  mischief  you're  dreaming; 
And  who  dares  to  view  her  cheek's  rosy  hue 
Must  die  by  the  spell  of  Kate  Kearney  ! 

At  eve,  should  you  meet  this  Kate  Kearney, 
On  the  balm-breathing  banks  of  Killarney, 
Of  her  smile,  0,  beware,  for  fatal 's  the  snare 

Concealed  in  the  smile  of  Kate  Kearney. 
Though  her  hair  o'er  her  snowy  neck-'s  streaming. 
Her  looks  with  simplicity  teeming, 
Beware  ere  you  sip  tlie  balm  from  her  lip, 

For  fatal 's  the  breath  of  Kate  Kearney  ! 

Anonymous. 
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O'DONOHUE'S  MISTRESS. 

Or  all  the  fair  months  that  round  the  sun 
In  light-linked  dance  their  circles  run, 
Sweet  May,  shine  thou  for  me  ; 
For  still,  when  thy  earliest  beams  arise, 
That  youth  who  beneath  the  blue  lake  lies, 
Sweet  May,  returns  to  me. 

Of  all  the  bright  haunts  where  daylight  leaves 
Its  lingering  smile  on  golden  eves, 

Fair  lake,  thou'rt  dearest  to  me; 
For  when  the  last  April  sun  grows  dim. 
Thy  Naiads  prepare  his  steed  for  him 

Who  dwells,  bright  lake,  in  thee. 

Of  all  the  proud  steeds  that  ever  bore 
Youug  plumed  chiefs  on  sea  or  shore. 

White  steed,  most  joy  to  thee ; 
Wlio  still,  with  the  first  young  glance  of  spring, 
From  under  that  glorious  lake  dost  bring 

My  love,  my  chief,  to  me. 

While,  white  as  the  sail  some  bark  unfurls 
When  newly  launched,  thy  long  nuine  curls. 

Fair  steed,  as  white  and  free; 
And  spirits,  from  all  the  lake's  deep  bowers. 
Glide  o'er  the  blue  wave  scattering  flowers 

Around  my  love  and  thee. 
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Of  all  the  sweet  deaths  that  maidens  die, 
Whose  lovers  beneath  the  cold  wave  lie. 

Most  sweet  that  death  will  be 
Whieh,  under  the  next  May  evening's  light, 
Wiien  thou  and  thy  steed  are  lost  to  sight. 

Dear  love,  I'll  die  for  thee. 

Thomas  Moore. 


Killeevy. 


SIR  TURLOUGH,  OR  THE  CHURCHYARD  BRIDE. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Erigle  Tniawh,  in  the  barony  of  Trnagh,  county 
Monaghan,  tliere  is  said  to  be  a  Spirit  wliicli  appears  to  persons  Avhose 
families  are  there  interred.  Its  appearance,  wiiich  is  generally  made  in 
the  following  manner,  is  uniformly  fatal,  being  an  omen  of  death  to  those 
■vvho  are  so  unhappy  as  to  meet  with  it.  When  a  funeral  takes  place,  it 
watches  the  person  who  remains  last  in  the  graveyard,  over  whom  it  pos- 
sesses a  fascinating  influence.  If  the  loiterer  be  a  young  man,  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  female,  insjjires  him  with  a  charmed  passion,  and 
exacts  a  promise  to  meet  in  the  churchyard  on  a  month  from  that  day  ; 
this  promise  is  sealed  I)y  a  kiss,  which  communicates  a  deadly  taiut  to  the 
individual  who  receives  it. 

THE  bride  slie  bound  her  golden  hair  — 
Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezy  air 
When  it  bends  the  morning  flowers  so  fair. 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

And  0,  but  her  eyes  they  danced  so  bright, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
As  she  loncred  for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow's  light. 
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Her  bridal  vows  of  love  to  pliglit, 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  bridegroom  is  come  with  youthful  brow, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
To  receive  from  his  Eva  her  virgin  vow; 
"  Why  tarries  the  bride  of  my  bosom  now  ?  " 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

A  cry !  a  cry  !  —  't  was  her  maidens  spoke, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
"Your  bride  is  asleep  —  she  has  not  awoke; 
And  the  sleep  she  sleeps  will  be  never  broke," 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Sir  Turlough  sank  down  with  a  heavy  moan, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
And  his  cheek  became  like  the  marble  stone  — 
"  O,  the  pulse  of  my  heart  is  forever  gone  !  " 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  keen^  is  loud,  it  comes  again, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
And  rises  sad  from  tlie  funeral  train, 
As  in  sorrow  it  winds  along  the  plain, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

^  ^  y^  ^  y^ 

Now  the  grave  is  closed,  and  the  mass  is  said, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
And  the  bride  she  sleeps  in  her  lonely  bod, 

1  The  Irish  cry,  or  wailing  for  the  dead. 
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The  fairest  corpse  among  the  dead, 
By  the  bouuie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  wreaths  of  virgin-white  are  laid, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
By  virgin  hands,  o'er  the  spotless  maid; 
And  the  flowers  are  strewn,  but  they  soon  will  fade 

By  the  bouuie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

"0,  go  not  yet  —  not  yet  away, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
Let  us  feel  that  life  is  near  our  clay," 
The  long-departed  seem  to  say, 

By  the  bouuie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

But  the  tramp  and  the  voices  of  life  are  gone, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  ! 
And  beneath  each  cold  forgotten  stone, 
Tiie  mouldering  dead  sleep  all  alone. 

By  the  bouuie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

But  who  is  he  who  lingereth  yet  ? 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
The  fresh  green  sod  with  liis  tears  is  wet, 
And  his  heart  in  the  bridtd  grave  is  set, 

By  the  bouuie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

0,  who  but  Sir  Turlough,  the  young  and  brave, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  ! 
Sliould  bend  him  o'er  that  bridal  grave, 
And  to  his  death-bound  Eva  rave. 

By  the  bouuie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 
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"Weep  not  —  weep  not/'  said  a  lady  fair, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
"Should  youth  and  valor  thus  despair, 
And  pour  their  vows  to  the  empty  air?" 

By  the  bonuie  green  M^oods  of  Killeevy. 

Tliere  's  charmed  music  upou  her  tongue, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
Such  beauty  —  bright,  and  warm,  and  young 
Was  never  seen  the  maids  among, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 
***** 

The  cliarm  is  strong  upon  Turlough's  eye, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
His  faithless  tears  are  already  dry. 
And  his  yielding  heart  has  ceased  to  sigh, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

"To  thee,"  llie  charmed  chief  replied, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
"I  pledge  that  love  o'er  my  buried  bride; 
O,  come,  and  in  Turlough's  hall  abide," 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Again  the  funeral  voice  came  o'er 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
The  passing  breeze,  as  it  wailed  before. 
And  streams  of  mournful  music  bore. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

"If  I  to  thy  youthful  lieart  am  dear, 
Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
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One  month  from  licnce  thou  wilt  meet  me  here. 

Where  lay  thy  bridal  Eva's  bier," 

-  By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

He  pressed  her  lips  as  the  words  were  spoken, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
And  his.  banshee's  wail  —  now  far  and  broken  — 
Murmured  "Death,"  as  he  gave  the  token. 

By  the  bomiie  green  woods  of  Killeevy; 

"  Adieu  !  adieu  !  "  said  this  lady  bright, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  ! 
And  she  slowly  passed  like  a  thing  of  light, 
Or  a  morning  cloud,  from  Sir  Turlough's  sight. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Now  Sir  Turlough  has  death  in  every  vein, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
And  there  's  fear  and  grief  o'er  his  wide  domain. 
And  gold  for  those  who  will  calm  his  brain, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  leech  has  failed,  and  the  hoary  priest, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
With  pious  shrift  his  soul  released. 
And  the  smoke  is  high  of  his  funeral  feast. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  shanachies  now  are  assembled  all, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
And  the  songs  of  praise,  in  Sir  Turlough's  hall. 
To  the  sorrowing  harp's  dark  music  fall. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 
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And  tliere  is  trophy,  banner,  and  plume, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
And  the  pomp  of  death,  with  its  darkest  gloom, 
O'ershadows  the  Irish  chieftain's  tomb, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  month  is  closed,  and  Green  Truagha's  pride, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
Is  married  to  death  —  and,  side  by  side, 
He  slumbers  now  with  his  churchyard  bride, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Williaiii.  Carleton. 


Killenarden, 

THE  HILL  OF  KILLENARDEN. 

THOUGH  time  effaces  memory, 
And  griefs  tlie  bosom  harden, 
I  '11  ne'er  forget,  Avhere'er  I  be. 

That  day  at  Killenarden; 
For  there,  while  fancy  revelled  wide. 

The  snnnner's  day  flew  o'er  me ; 
The  friends  I  loved  were  at  my  side. 
And  Irish  fields  before  me. 

The  road  was  steep ;  the  pelting  showers 
Had  cooled  the  sod  beneath  us ; 

And  there  were  lots  of  mountain  flowers, 
A  garland  to  enwreathe  us. 
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Tar,  far  below  the  landscape  shone 
With  wlieat  and  new-mown  meadows, 

And  as  o'erhead  the  clouds  flew  on, 
Beneath  swept  on  their  shadows. 

0  friends,  beyond  the  Atlantic's  foam 

There  may  be  nobler  mountains. 
And  in  our  new  far  Western  home 

Green  fields  and  brighter  fountains; 
But  as  for  me,  let  time  destroy 

All  dreams,  but  this  one  pardon. 
And  barren  memory  long  enjoy 

That  day  on  Killenarden. 

Charles  Graham  Ealpine. 


KiUynoogan, 

KILLYNOOGAX. 

K ILL YNOOGAN,  — hallowed  name, — 
Tiiough  thou  'rt  little  known  to  fame. 
My  heart's  homage  thou  dost  claim. 

Tliough  to  stranger  ears  thou  be 
But  a  word  of  mystery, 
Meaning  deep  thou  hast  for  me. 

All  thy  quaint  old  masonry 
Now  before  my  eyes  I  see. 
As  of  old  it  used  to  be. 

Ah !  too  well  I  can  recall 
Every  stone  in  every  wall,  — 
In  my  heart  I  count  them  all. 
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And  the  lawn  before  the  door, 

I  can  see  it  as  of  yore, 

Bright  with  daisies  spangled  o'er. 

***** 
And  the  garden  full  of  flowers. 
Where  I  've  past  romantic  hours. 
Dreaming  of  fair  ladies'  bowers. 

In  tlie  orchard,  stretched  at  ease 
On  the  grass,  I  hear  the  breeze 
Piping  'mong  the  apple-trees. 

While  from  many  a  leafy  nook, 
Grave  as  parson  at  his  book. 
Rook  replieth  unto  rook. 

I  can  hear  the  river's  flow 
As  it  murmurs,  soft  and  low, 
Eriiiging  news  from  Pettigo. 

I  can  watch  it  to  the  mill, 
Where  the  never-tiring  wheel 
Dances  round  and  drinks  its  fill. 

Past  the  ever-bubbling  "spa," 
Past  the  castle  of  Magra, 
Razed  by  Cromwell's  cruel  law, 

On  it  goes  with  many  a  turn. 
Playing  with  i|s  fringe  of  fern,  • 
Till  it  touches  broad  Lough  Erne. 


* 
John  Reade. 
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Kinkora. 


KINKORA. 

This  poem  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  poet  Mac  Liag,  the  secretary 
of  the  renowned  monarch  Brian  Boru,  who,  as  is  well  known,  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  in  lOU,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  a  lamentation  for  the 
fallen  condition  of  Kinkora,  the  palace  of  that  monarch,  consequent  on  liis 
death.  The  palace,  which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
near  Killaloe,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 


0     WHERE,  Kinkora!  is  Brian  the  Great? 
J     And  where  is  the  beauty  that  once  was  thine? 
O,  where  are  the  princes  and  nobles  that  sate 

At  the  feast  in  thy  lialls,  and  drank  the  red  wine! 
Where,  O  Kinkora? 

0,  wliere,  Kinkora !  are  thy  valorous  lords  ? 

O,  whither,  thou  Hospitable !  are  they  gone  ? 
O,  where  are  the  Dalcassians  of  the  golden  swords  ? 

And  where  are  the  warriors  Brian  led  on  ? 

Where,  0  Kinkora? 

And  where  is  Morrogh,  the  descendant  of  kings ; 

The  defeater  of  a  hundred,  the  daringly  brave,  — 
Who  set  but  slight  store  by  jewels  and  rings, 

Who  swam  down  the  torrent  and  laughed  at  its  wave  ? 
Where,  O  Kinkora? 


And  where  is  Donogh,  King  Brian's  worthy  son 
And  where  is  Conaiug,  the  beautiful  chief? 
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And  Kian  and  Core?     Alas!  they  are  gone, — 
They  have  left  me  this  night  alone  with  my  grief! 
Left  me,  Kinkora ! 

And  where  are  the  chiefs  with  whom  Brian  went  forth. 
The  never-vanquished  sons  of  Erin  the  brave. 

The  great  King  of  Onaght,  renowned  for  his  worth, 
And  the  hosts  of  Baskinn  from  tlie  western  wave  ? 
Where,  O  Kinkora? 

0,  where  is  Duvlann  of  the  Swift-footed  Steeds  ? 

And  where  is  Kian,  who  was  son  of  Molloy  ? 
And  where  is  King  Lonergan,  the  fame  of  whose  deeds 

In  the  red  battle-field  no  time  can  destroy  ? 

Where,  0  Kinkora? 

And  where  is  that  youth  of  majestic  height, 

The  faith-keeping  Prince  of  the  Scots  ?     Even  he. 

As  wide  as  his  fame  was,  as  great  as  was  his  might. 
Was  tributary,  O  Kinkora,  to  thee! 

Thee,  0  Kinkora ! 

They  are  gone,  those  heroes  of  royal  birth, 

Who  plundered  no  churches,  and  broke  no  trust; 

'T  is  weary  for  me  to  be  living  on  earth 

When  they,  O  Kinkora,  lie  low  in  the  dust ! 
Low,  O  Kinkora ! 

O,  never  again  will  Princes  appear, 

To  rival  the  Dalcassians  of  the  Cleaving  Swords ; 
I  can  never  dream  of  meeting  afar  or  anear, 

Li  the  east  or  the  west,  such  heroes  and  lords  ! 
Never,  Kinkora ! 
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0,  dear  are  the  images  my  memory  calls  up 
Of  Brian  Borii !  —  Low  he  never  would  miss 

To  give  me  at  the  banquet  the  first  bright  cup  ! 

All !  why  did  he  heap  on  me  honor  like  this  ? 

"Why,  0  Kiukora? 

I  am  Mac  Liag,  and  my  home  is  on  the  Lake : 

Thither  often,  to  that  palace  whose  beauty  is  fled, 
Came  Brian,  to  ask  me,  and  I  went  for  his  sake, 
O,  my  grief !  tliat  I  should  Hve,  and  Brian  be  dead  ! 
Dead,  0  Kiukora  ! 

James  Clarence  Ma)igan. 


Kinsale. 

THE  BOATMAN  OF  KINSALE. 

HIS  kiss  is  sweet,  his  word  is  kind. 
His  love  is  rich  to  me ; 
I  could  not  in  a  palace  find 

A  truer  heart  than  he. 
The  eagle  shelters  not  his  nest 

From  hurricane  and  hail 
More  bravely  than  he  guards  my  breast. 
The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 

The  wind  that  round  the  Fastnet  sweeps 

Is  not  a  whit  more  pure ; 
The  goat  that  down  Cnoc  Sheehy  leaps 

Has  not  a  foot  more  sure. 
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No  firmer  liand  nor  freer  eye 
E'er  faced  an  autumn  gale ; 

De  Courcy's  heart  is  not  so  high, 
The  Boatman  of  Kinsale, 

The  brawling  squires  may  heed  him  not, 

The  dainty  stranger  sneer, 
But  who  will  dare  to  hurt  our  cot. 

When  Myles  O'Hea  is  here! 
The  scarlet  soldiers  pass  along. 

They  'd  like,  but  fear  to  rail ; 
His  blood  is  hot,  his  blow  is  strong. 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 

His  hooker  's  in  the  Scilly  van. 

When  seines  are  in  the  foam ; 
But  money  never  made  the  man, 

Nor  wealth  a  happy  home. 
So,  blest  with  love  and  liberty. 

While  he  can  trim  a  sail, 
He  '11  trust  in  God,  and  cling  to  me,  — 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 


Thomas  Davis. 


KINSALE. 

The  inexplicaljle  disaster  at  Kinsale,  when,  after  their  marvellous 
winter  march,  the  two  great  Northern  cliiet's  of  Tirconnell  and  Tirone  had 
succeeded  in  relieving  their  Spanish  allies  there,  -was  one  of  those  events 
upon  which  the  history  of  a  nation  turns. 


w 


HAT  man  can  stand  amid  a  place  of  tombs. 
Nor  yearn  to  that  poor  vanquished  dust  beneath? 
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Above  a  nation's  grave  no  violet  blooms ; 
A  vanquished  nation  lies  in  endless  death. 

'T  is  past :  the  dark  is  dense  with  ghost  and  vision ! 

All  lost ;  the  air  is  thronged  with  moan  and  wail : 
But  one  day  more  and  hope  had  been  fruition: 

0  Athunree,  thy  fate  o'erhuug  Kinsale ! 

What  name  is  that  which  lays  on  every  head 
A  hand  like  fire,  striking  strong  locks  gray  ? 

What  name  is  named  not  save  with  shame  and  dread  ? 
Ouce  let  us  name  it,  —  then  no  more  for  aye ! 

Kinsale !  accursed  be  he  the  first  who  bragged 

"  A  city  stands  where  roamed  but  late  the  flock  " ; 

Accursed  the  day  when,  from  tlie  mountain  dragged, 
Thy  corner-stone  forsook  the  mother-rock ! 

Aubrey  De  Vere. 


Lee,  the  River, 

THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LEE. 

OTHE  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
J  And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Mary  and  me! 
There  's  not  in  the  land  a  lov^elier  tide, 
And  I  'm  sure  that  there  's  no  one  so  fair  as  my  bride. 
She  's  modest  and  meek. 
There  's  a  down  on  her  cheek. 
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And  her  skin  is  as  sleek 

As  a  butterfly's  wing; 
Then  her  step  would  scarce  show 
On  the  fresh-fallen  snow, 
And  her  whisper  is  low, 

But  as  clear  as  the  spring. 

0  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Mary  and  me ! 

1  know  not  how  love  is  happy  elsewhere, 
I  know  not  how  any  but  lovers  are  there. 

0,  so  green  is  the  grass,  so  clear  is  the  stream, 
So  mild  is  the  mist  and  so  rich  is  the  beam. 
That  beauty  should  never  to  other  lands  roam. 
But  make  on  the  banks  of  our  river  its  home ! 

When,  dripping  with  dew. 

The  roses  peep  through, 

'T  is  to  look  in  at  you 
They  are  growing  so  fast ; 

While  the  scent  of  the  flowers 

Must  be  hoarded  for  hours, 

'T  is  poured  in  such  showers 
When  my  Mary  goes  past. 
0  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Mary  and  me! 
O,  Mary  for  me,  Mary  for  me, 
And  't  is  little  I  'd  sigh  for  the  banks  of  the  Lee ! 

Thomas  Davis. 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

WITH  deep  affection 
And  recollection, 
I  often  think  of 

The  Sliandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would 
In  days  of  childhood 
riing  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 
On  this  1  ponder, 
"Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee; 
With  thy  bells  of  Sliandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I  'vc  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in. 
Tolling  sublime  in. 

Cathedral  shrine. 
While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine; 
Tor  memory,  dwelliug 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free. 
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Made  the  bells  of  Sliandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I  've  heard  bells  tollmg 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican  ; 
And  cj'mbals  glorious 
Swinghig  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame : 
But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 
O,  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee  ! 

There  's  a  bell  in  Moscow ; 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
Li  St.  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer, 
Prom  the  tapering  summits 

Of  tall  minarets. 
Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them  ; 
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But  there  's  an  anthem 

More  dear  to  me, — 
'T  is  the  bells  of  Shandou, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

Fraiicls  Mahomj  {father  Front). 


Leinster, 

COLIN  AND  LUCY. 

OF  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 
Briglit  Lucy  was  the  grace, 
Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  hmpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

O,  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
Wlien  beating  rains  descend  ? 

So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  maid. 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair ! 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  perjured  swains !  beware. 
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Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 
And,  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 

The  raven  flapped  his  whig. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 
The  solemn  boding  sonnd, 
f  And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round : 

"  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

"By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vows 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I  ? 

*'Ah,  Colin!  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone  ; 
Nor  tliou,  fond  maid!  receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

"To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed. 

Impatient  both  prepare; 
But  know,  fond  maid !  and  know,  false  man  ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

"  Then  bear  my  corpse,  my  comrades !  bear, 
This  bridegroom  blitlic  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet." 
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She  spolce ;  she  died.     Her  corpse  was  borne 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet : 
He  ill  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  perjured  Colin's  thoughts  ? 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  ? 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow: 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride  —  ah  !  bride  no  more  — 

The  varying  crimson  fled. 
When  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swams. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

Forever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn!  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

Thomas  Tickell. 
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CATHAL'S  FAEEWELL  TO  THE  RYE. 

Cathal  Crov-derg  (the  red-handed)  O'Connor,  heing  banished  in 
his  infancy  from  Connauglit,  was  found  in  exile  in  Leinster  by  the  Bolls- 
caire  (messenger  or  herald),  who  brought  him  the  news  of  Ills  father 
Thurlough's  death,  and  his  own  election.  The  Bollscaire  found  him 
reaping  rye  in  a  field  with  clowns.  On  hearing  the  news,  Cathal  cast 
tlie  sickle  on  the  ridge,  saying:  "  Farewell,  sickle  ;  now  for  the  sword !  " 
To  this  day,  "Cathal's  farewell  to  the  Rye"  has  been  a  proverb  among 
tlie  Sil-Murray  whenever  tliey  wanted  to  express  a  final  farewell.  See 
O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  3Iasters. 

SHINING  sickle !  lie  tliou  there ; 
Another  harvest  needs  my  hand. 
Another  sickle  1  must  bear 

Back  to  the  fields  of  my  own  land, 

Tarewell,  sickle!  welcome,  sword! 

A  crop  waves  red  on  Connanght's  plain. 

Of  bearded  men  and  banners  gay, 
But  we  will  beat  them  down  like  rain, 

And  sweep  them  like  the  storm  away. 

Farewell,  sickle !  welcome,  sword ! 

Peaceful  sickle !  lie  thou  there. 

Deep  buried  in  the  vanquished  rye; 

May  this  that  in  thy  stead  I  bear 
Above  as  thick  a  reaping  lie ! 

Farewell,  sickle  !  welcome,  sword  ! 

Welcome,  sword !  out  from  your  sheath. 
And  look  upon  the  glowing  sun; 
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Sliarp-sliearer  of  the  field  of  death. 
Your  time  of  rust  and  rest  is  gone. 

Welcome,  welcome,  trusty  sword ! 

Welcome,  sword !  no  more  repose 

Tor  Cathal  Crov-derg  or  for  thee. 
Until  we  walk  o'er  Erin's  foes, 

Or  they  walk  over  you  and  me, 

My  lightning,  banner-cleaving  sword! 

Welcome,  sword !  thou  magic  wand. 

Which  raises  kings  and  casts  them  down; 

Thou  sceptre  to  the  fearless  hand. 

Thou  fetter-key  for  limbs  long  bound, — 

Welcome,  wonder-working  sword ! 

Welcome,  sword !  no  more  with  love 

Will  Cathal  look  on  land  or  main. 
Till  with  thine  aid,  my  sword !  I  prove 

What  race  shall  reap  and  king  shall  reign. 
Farewell,  sickle!  welcome,  sword! 

Shining  sickle !  lie  thou  there ; 

Another  harvest  needs  my  hand, 
Another  sickle  I  must  bear 

Back  to  the  fields  of  my  own  land. 

Farewell,  sickle!  welcome,  sword! 

Thomas  D'Arci/  McGee. 
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Limerick, 

THE  LAPFUL  OF  NUTS. 

WHENE'ER  I  see  soft  hazel  eyes 
And  nut-brown  curls, 
I  tliink  of  those  bright  days  I  spent 

Among  the  Limerick  girls ; 
When  up  through  Cratla  woods  I  went. 

Nutting  with  thee; 
And  we  plucked  the  glossy  clustering  fruit 
Erom  many  a  bending  tree. 

Beneatk  the  hazel  boughs  we  sat. 

Thou,  love,  and  I, 
And  the  gathered  nuts  lay  in  thy  lap, 

Beneath  thy  downcast  eye ; 
But  little  we  thought  of  the  store  w^e  'd  w^on, 

I,  love,  or  thou ; 
For  our  hearts  were  full,  and  w^e  dare  not  own 

The  love  that  's  spoken  now. 

O,  there  's  wars  for  willing  hearts  in  Spain, 

And  high  Germanic  ! 
And  I  '11  come  back,  erelong,  again. 

With  knightly  fame  and  fee : 
And  I  '11  come  back,  if  I  ever  come  back, 

Faithful  to  thee. 

That  sat  with  thy  white  lap  full  of  nuts 

Beneath  the  hazel-tree. 

Samuel  Teryuson. 
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THE  BLACKSillTH  OF  LIMERICK. 

HE   grasped    his   ponderous   hammer,    he   could   not 
stand  it  more, 
To  hear  the  bombshells  bursting,  and  thundering  battle's 

roar ; 
He  said,   "The  breach  they're  mounting,   the  Dutch- 
man's murdering  crew,  — 
I  '11  try  my  hammer  on  their  heads,  and  see  what  that 
can  do ! 

"  Now,  swartliy  Ned  and  ]Moran,  make  up  that  iron  well ; 
'T  is  Sarsfield's   horse  that  wants   the  shoes,  so  mind 

not  shot  or  shell." 
"  Ah,  sure,"  cried  both,  "  the  horse  can  wait,  for  Sars- 

field  's  on  the  wall. 
And  where  you  go,  we  '11  follow,  with  you  to  stand 

or  fall ! " 

The   blacksmith   raised   his   hammer,    and   rushed   into 

the  street. 
His  'prentice  boys  behind  him,  the  ruthless  foe  to  meet; 
High  on  the  breach  of  Limerick,  with  dauntless  hearts 

they  stood, 
Where  bombshells  burst,  and  shot  fell  thick,  and  redly 

ran  the  blood. 

"Now  look  you,  brown-haired  Moran,  and  mark  you, 
swarthy  Ned, 

This  day  we  '11  prove  the  thickness  of  many  a  Dutch- 
man's head ! 
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Hurrah!    upon   their   bloody   path   they  're    mounting 

gallantly ; 
And  now  the  first  that  tops  the  breach,  leave  him  to 

this  and  me  !  " 


The  first  that   gained  the   rampart,  he  was   a   captain 

brave,  — 
A  captain  of  the   grenadiers,   with  blood-stained   dirk 

and  glaive ; 
He  pointed,  and  he  parried,  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
For  fast  through  skull  and  helmet  the  hammer  found 

his  brain! 

The  next  that  topped  the  rampart,  he  was  a  colonel 
bold, 

Bright,  througli  the  dust  of  battle,  his  helmet  flashed 
with  gold. 

"Gold  is  no  match  for  iron,"  the  doughty  blacksmith 
said. 

As  with  that  ponderous  hammer  he  cracked  his  foe- 
man's  head. 

"  Hurrah  for  gallant  Limerick  !  "  black  ISIcd  and  Moran 

cried, 
As    on   the    Dutchmen's    leaden    heads    their    hammers 

well  they  plied. 
A  bombshell  burst  between  them,  —  one  fell  without  a 

groan, 
One   leaped    into   the   lurid   air   and   down  the   breach 

was  thrown. 
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" Brave  smith  !  brave  smith  !  "  cried  Sarsfield,  "beware 

the  treacherous  mine ! 
Brave   smith !    brave   smith !    fall   backward,   or   surely 

death  is  thme  !  " 
The    smith    sprang   up    the    rampart,    and   leaped    the 

blood-stained  wall. 
As  high  into  the  shuddering  air  went  foemen,  breach, 

and  all ! 

"Up,  hke  a  red  volcano,  they  thundered  wild  and  high. 
Spear,  gun,  and  shattered  standard,  and  foemen  through 

the  sky; 
And  dark  and  bloody  was  the  shower  that  round  the 

blacksmith  fell; 
He  thought  upon  his  'prentice  boys,  —  they  were  avenged 

well. 

On  foemen  and  defenders  a  silence  gathered  down; 
'T  was  broken  by  a  triumph-shout  that  shook  the  ancient 

town. 
As  out  its  heroes  sallied,  and  bravely  charged  and  slew. 
And    taught   King  William   and   his  men  what    Irish 

hearts  could  do  ! 

Down  rushed  the   swarthy  blacksmith  unto  the  river 

side; 
He  hammered  on  the  foe's  pontoon  to   sink  it  in  the 

tide; 
The  timber  it  w\as  tough  and  strong,  it  took  no  crack 

or  strain; 
"  Mavrone !    't  won't    break,"    the    blacksmith    roared ; 

"I'll  try  their  heads  again!" 
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He  rushed  upon  tLe  flying  ranks^  his  hammer  ne'er 

was  slack, 
Tor   in    through    blood   and   bone   it  crashed,   through 

helmet  and  through  jack ;  — 
He  's  ta'en  a  Holland  captain,  beside  the  red  pontoon, 
And  "  Wait  you  here,"  he  boldly  cries ;  "  I  '11  send  you 

back  full  soon ! 

"  Dost  see  this  gory  hammer  ?     It  cracked  some  skulls 

to-day, 
And  yours  't  will  crack  if  you  don't  stand  and  list  to 

what  1  say : 
Here !  take  it  to  your  cursed  king,  and  tell  him  softly 

too, 
'T  would  be  acquainted  with  his  skull  if  he  were  here, 

not  you ! " 

The  blacksmith  sought  his  smithy,  and  blew  his  bel- 
lows strong; 

He  shod  the  steed  of  Sarsfield,  but  o'er  it  sang  no 
song. 

*' Ochone  !  my  boys  are  dead,"  he  cried;  "their  loss 
I  '11  long  deplore, 

But    comfort  's   in    my   heart,  —  their   graves  are    red 

Robert  Dwi/er  Joyce. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  LIMERICK. 

BY  William  led,  the  English  sped. 
With  musket,  sword,  and  cannon. 
To  sweep  us  all  from  Limerick's  wall. 

And  drown  us  in  the  Shannon; 
But  we  bethought  how  well  they  fought. 

Our  fathers  there  before  us; 
We  raised  on  high  our  charging  cry. 
And  flung  our  green  flag  o'er  us ! 

Eor  days  on  days  their  cannon's  blaze 

Flashed  by  the  blood-stained  water; 
The  breach  is  done,  and  up  they  run. 

Five  hundred  to  the  slaugliter; 
They  crossed  the  breach  beyond  our  reach, 

New  foes  fresh  work  supplied  us ; 
Our  women  brave,  their  homes  to  save. 

Soon  slew  them  all  inside  us  ! 

Though  through  the  smoke  their  army  broke, 

With  cannons  booming  solemn. 
We  would  not  flinch,  but  inch  for  inch 

Opposed  its  bristling  colunni ; 
Three  times  we  dashed  them  back,  and  smashed 

Their  lines  with  shot  and  sabre. 
And  naught  had  they  at  close  of  day 

But  thinned  ranks  for  their  labor. 

With  angry  word  then  said  their  lord, 
"Our  foes  are  better,  braver!" 
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Then  fled  lie  straight  from  Limerick's  gate, 

For  he  could  not  enslave  her; 
Then  raised  we  liigh  our  triumph  cry. 

Where  battle's  chances  found  us, 

With  corse  and  gun  and  red  flags  strewn. 

And  blood  and  ruin  round  us  ! 

Robert  Bwyer  Joyce. 


Limavaddy  [Newtown-Limavaddy], 

PEG  OF  LDIAYADDY. 

RIDING  from  Coleraine 
(Tamed  for  lovely  Kitty), 
Came  a  Cockney  bound 

Unto  Derry  city  ; 
Weary  was  his  soul, 

Shivering  and  sad,  he 
Bumped  along  the  road 
Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Mountains  stretched  around. 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 
And  the  horse's  hoofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting; 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping, 
On  the  heath  and  bog, 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in. 
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Mid  tlie  bogs  of  black. 

Silver  pools  were  tlashing. 
Crows  upou  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidj. 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddj. 

Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn  brawled  and  blustered. 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm  was  whipping. 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake  and  shores  and  shipping. 
Up  and  down  the  hill 

(Nothing  could  be  bolder). 
Horse  went  with  a  raw 

Bleeding  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Where  are  horses  changed  ?  " 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  box : 

"  Sir,  at  Limavaddy.'* 

Limavaddy  inn  's 

But  a  humble  bait-house. 
Where  you  may  procure 

Wilis  key  and  potatoes  ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
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To  the  shivering  wights 


Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 
To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admittance, 
There  I  watch  a  pup 

Playing  with  two  kittens, 
(Playing  round  the  fire, 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies). 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Pond  the  mother  nursed  it. 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted ! 

Up  and  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  patter 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  nor  fatter). 
Both  have  mottled  legs. 

Both  have  snubby  noses, 
Both  have  —    Here  the  host 

Kindly  interposes  : 
"Sure  you  must  be  froze 

With  tlie  sleet  and  hail,  sir  : 
So  will  you  have  some  punch, 

Or  will  you  have  some  ale,  sir?" 
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Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gads !  I  did  n't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant : 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Entered  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching, 
On  my  word  and  honor. 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen  ! 

With  a  courtesy  neat 

Greeting  the  new-comer. 
Lovely,  smiling  Peg 

Offers  me  tiie  rummer; 
But  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted. 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it: 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames,  who  read  my  volumes, 
Pardon  such  a  word) 

On  my  what-d'-ye-call-'ems  ! 

Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Missis,  maid,  and  master; 
Such  a  merry  peal 

'Specially  Miss  Peg's  was, 
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(As  tlie  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was,) 
That  tlie  joyful  sound 

Of  that  mingling  laughter 
Echoed  in  my  ears 

Many  a  long  day  after. 

Such  a  silver  peal  1 

In  the  meadows  listening. 
You  who  've  heard  the  bells  • 

Ringing  to  a  christening; 
You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty. 
Smiling  like  an  angel, 

Singing  "  Giovinetti " ; 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh, 

Sweet  and  clear  and  cheerful. 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer  full ! 

When  the  laugh  was  done. 

Peg,  the  pretty  hussy. 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keep  hot; 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons. 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure  : 
Now  she  scours  a  pot. 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her. 
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Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle, 
(Faith!  her  blushing  cheeks 

Reddened  on  the  metal !) 
Ah !  but  't  is  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it; 
The  pot  perhaps  is  like, 

But  Peggy's  face  is  wretched. 
No  !  the  best  of  lead 

And  of  Indian-rubber 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-scrubber! 


See  her  as  she  moves ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches, 
Airy  as  a  fay, 

Graceful  as  a  duchess; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm, 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Vestris  never  showed 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's. 
Braided  is  her  hair. 

Soft  her  look  and  modest. 
Slim  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  bodiccd. 

This  I  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
"Who  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Married  if  she  were. 
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Blest  would  be  tlie  daddy 
Of  the  children  fair 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Paddy, 
Fair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 

Citizen  or  Squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal would  all  desire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  I  Homer's  fire. 

Or  that  of  Sergeant  Taddy, 
Meetly  I  'd  admire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And  till  I  expire. 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  Limavaddy ! 

WilUam  Ilakepeace  ThacTceray. 


LisJioy, 

SWEET  AUBURN. 

SWEET  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain ; 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laborijig  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed : 
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Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm,  — 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  churcli  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill, 
The  hawthorn-bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  1 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired  ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place. 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove: 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like  these. 
In  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms,  —  but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 
Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
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Thj  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view  ' 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew. 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs,  —  and  God  has  given  my  share,  — 
I  still  had  hopes  —  my  latest  hours  to  crown  — 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  : 
I  still  had  hopes  —  for  pride  attends  us  still  — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  grouj)  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 

Here  to  return,  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

Oliver  Goldsmith, 


Lough  Ina  [Inagh], 

LOCH  INA. 

I  KNOW  a  lake  where  the  cool  waves  break, 
And  softly  fall  on  the  silver  sand; 
And  no  steps  intrude  on  that  solitude, 

And  no  voice,  save  mine,  disturbs  the  strand. 
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And  a  mountain  bold,  like  a  giant  of  old 

Turned  to  stone  by  some  magic  spell, 
Uprears  in  might  his  misty  height, 

And  his  craggy  sides  are  wooded  well. 

In  the  midst  doth  smile  a  little  isle, 

And  its  verdure  shames  the  emerald's  green; 

On  its  grassy  side,  in  ruined  pride, 
A  castle  of  old  is  darkling  seen. 

On  its  lofty  crest  the  wild  cranes  nest, 
In  its  halls  the  sheep  good  shelter  find; 

And  the  ivy  shades  where  a  hundred  blades 
Were  hung,  when  the  owners  hi  sleep  reclined. 

That  chieftain  of  old,  could  he  now  behold 

His  lordly  tower  a  shepiierd's  pen. 
His  corpse,  long  dead,  from  its  narrow  bed 

Would  rise  with  anger  and  shame  again. 

'T  is  sweet  to  gaze  when  the  sun's  bright  rays 
Are  cooling  themselves  in  the  trembling  wave. 

But  't  is  sweeter  far  when  the  evening  star 
Shines  like  a  smile  at  Friendship's  grave. 

There  the  hollow  shells  through  their  wreathed  cells 

Make  music  on  the  silent  shore, 
As  the  summer  breeze,  through  the  distant  trees, 

Murmurs  in  fragrant  breathings  o'er. 

And  the  seaweed  shines,  like  the  hidden  mines. 
Or  the  fairy  cities  beneath  the  sea; 
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And  the  -vvave-washed  stones  are  bright  as  the  thrones 
Of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Arabj. 

If  it  were  my  lot  in  that  fairy  spot 

To  live  forever,  and  dream  't  were  mine, 

Courts  miglit  woo,  and  kings  pursue, 
Ere  I  would  leave  thee,  loved  Loch-Ine. 

Anomjmons. 


Longli  Foyle. 

THE  GORSY  GLEN. 

BETWEEN  Loch-Eoyle  and  Greenan's  ancient  fort, 
From  Derry's  famous  walls  a  little  way. 
There  dreams  a  gorsy  glen,  in  whose  lone  heart 
I  mused  a  Sabbath  day. 

A  nameless  glen,  one  mass  of  yellow  gorse, 
Tliat  hides  the  sparkle  of  a  trotting  burn. 
Save  where  in  dimpling  pools  it  stays  its  force, 
Or  takes  a  rocky  turn. 

The  sandy  linnet  sang,  the  tiny  wren 

Poured  in  the  burn  its  tiny  melodies. 
The  air  was  honey -laden,  and  the  glen 
All  murmurous  with  bees. 

A  straggling  crow,  upon  its  woodward  way. 
Might  start  an  echo  with  its  rusty  croak; 
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But  all  around  tlie  quiet  Sabbath  lay. 

Hushed  from  the  week-day  yoke. 

Near,  yet  all  hidden  from,  the  ways  of  men, 

No  foot  into  my  sanctuary  stole ; 
I  wandered  with  my  shadow  in  the  glen,  — 
The  only  living  soul. 

Yet  many  more  were  in  the  glen,  't  would  seem  : 

I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  their  whispered  words. 
And  knew  't  was  not  the  bees,  the  babbling  stream, 
Or  car6l  of  the  birds. 

And  sometimes  through  the  sunniest  gleams  of  day 
There  passed  a  light  intenser  than  the  gleam,  — 
A  living  soul  without  its  grosser  clay  ? 
Or  but  my  waking  dream  ? 

Who  knows  ?  wlio  knows  ?     The  dream  to-day  is  found 

A  verity  to-morrow.     Things  have  been 
Forever  with  us  in  our  daily  round, 

Though  now  but  newly  seen. 

Ah  !  coukl  we  by  a  purer  life  refine 

The  veil  that  keeps  the  inward  from  our  ken, 

No  lonely  fellowship  had  then  been  mine 

Within  the  gorsy  glen. 

Robert  Leujhton. 
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Lough  Sheeling. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  FIRST  CONVERTS. 

Thk  legend  here  versified,  almost  literally,  is  one  of  the  oldest  episodes 
in  Irish  history. 

MORN  on  the  hills  of  Innisfail ! 
The  anchored  mists  make  sudden  sail, 
The  sun  has  kissed  the  mountain  gray, 
For  ancient  friends  and  foud  are  they ! 

In  the  deep  vale,  wliere  osiers  verge 
The  clear  Lough  Sheeling's  gentle  surge, 
Two  royal  sisters  doff  their  dresses, 
And,  binding  up  thoir  night-black  tresses, 
Fair  as  the  spirits  of  the  streams, 
Or  Dian's  nymphs  in  poets'  dreams. 
They  bathe  them  in  the  limpid  lake. 
And  mock  the  mimic  storm  they  make  ! 

Scarce  had  their  sandals  clasped  their  feet. 
Scarce  had  they  left  their  still  retreat, 
Scarce  had  they  turned  their  footsteps,  when 
Strange  psalmody  pervades  the  glen; 
And  full  before  them  in  the  way 
There  stood  an  ancient  man  and  gray. 
Chanting  with  fervent  voice  a  prayer 
That  trembled  through  the  morning  air. 
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He  was  no  Druid  of  the  wood, 
Armed  for  the  sacrifice  of  blood; 
He  was  uo  poet,  vague  aud  vain. 
Chanting  to  chiefs  a  fulsome  strain; 
His  reverent  years  and  thoughtful  face 
Gave  to  his  form  the  Patriarch's  grace ; 
His  sacred  song  declared  that  he 
Shared  in  no  gross  idolatry ! 

"Where  dwells  your  God?"  the  sisters  said; 

"Where  is  his  couch  at  evening  spread? 

Sinks  he  with  Crom  into  the  sea. 

And  rises  from  his  bath  as  we 

Have  done  ?     Is  it  his  voice  we  hear 

Thundering  above  the  buried  year? 

Or  doth  your  God  in  spirit  dwell 

Deep  in  the  crystal  living  well  ? 

Or  are  the  winds  the  steeds  which  bear 

His  unseen  chariot  everywhere  ?  " 

The  Saint  replied,  "0  nobly  born! 
Haply  encountered  here  this  morn; 
You  ask  the  only  truth  to  know 
That  Adam's  children  need  below; 
Your  quest  is  God,  like  them  of  old 
Who  found  the  gravestone  backward  rolled 
From  where  they  left  the  Saviour  cold." 

Mildly  to  tell,  the  holy  man 
The  story  of  our  faith  began,  — 
Of  Eve,  of  Christ,  of  Calvary, 
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The  baleful  and  the  healing  tree; 
Of  God's  omnipotence  and  love. 
Of  sons  of  earth  now  saints  above; 
Of  Peter  and  the  Twelve,  of  Paul, 
And  of  his  own  predestined  call. 

"Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  shore. 
In  solemn  woods  or  tempest  roar, 
Dwelleth  the  God  that  we  adore. 
No !  wheresoe'er  his  cross  is  raised, 
And  wheresoe'er  his  name  is  praised 
The  pure  life  is  his  present  sign, 
The  holy  heart  his  favorite  shrine; 
The  old,  the  poor,  the  sorrowful. 
To  them  he  is  most  bountiful; 
Palace  or  hovel,  land  or  sea, 
God  with  his  servants  still  will  be !  " 


Leogaire,  the  last  of  our  pagan  kings. 

In  terror  from  his  slumber  springs, 

Por  he  had  dreamt  his  daughters  fair 

Pillars  of  fire  on  Tara  were, 

And  that  the  burning  light  thence  streaming 

Melted  the  idols  in  liis  dreaming, — 

And  the  dream  of  Leogaire,  our  annals  say. 

Was  fulfilled  in  the  land  in  an  after  day. 

Thomas  B'Arci/  McGee. 
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Market  Hill 

DEAN  SWIFT  AT  SIR  ARTHUR  ACHESOX'S,  IX  THE  NORTH 
OF  IRELAND. 

THE  Dean  would  visit  Market  Hill, 
Our  invitation  was  but  slight; 
I  said,  "  Why  let  him,  if  he  wiU." 
And  so  I  bade  Sir  Arthur  write. 

His  manners  would  not  let  him  wait, 

Lest  we  should  think  ourselves  neglected, 

And  so  Ave  see  him  at  our  gate 
Three  days  before  he  was  expected. 

After  a  week,  a  montli,  a  quarter. 
And  day  succeeding  after  day. 

Says  not  a  word  of  his  departure, 

Tiiough  not  a  soul  would  have  him  stay. 

I  Ve  said  enough  to  make  him  blush, 
Methinks,  or  else  the  devil  's  in  't ; 

Eut  he  cares  not  for  it  a  rush, 
Nor  for  my  life  will  take  the  hint. 

But  you,  my  dear,  may  let  him  know, 

In  civil  language,  if  he  stays. 
How  deep  and  foul  tlie  roads  may  grow, 

And  that  he  may  command  the  chaise. 
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Or  you  may  say,  "My  wife  intends, 
Though  I  sliould  be  exceeding  proud. 

This  winter  to  invite  some  friends. 
And,  sir,  I  know  you  hate  a  crowd." 

Or,  "Mr.  Dean,  I  should  with  joy 
Beg  you  would  here  continue  still, 

But  we  must  go  to  Aghnecloy, 
Or  Mr.  Moore  will  take  it  ill." 

The  house  accounts  are  daily  rising; 

So  much  his  stay  doth  swell  the  bills : 
My  dearest  life,  it  is  surprising 

How  much  he  eats,  how  much  he  swills. 

His  brace  of  puppies,  how  they  stuff ! 

And  they  must  have  three  meals  a  day. 
Yet  never  think  they  get  enough; 

His  horses  too  eat  all  our  hay. 

O,  if  I  could,  how  I  would  maul 
His  tallow  face  and  wainscot  paws, 

His  beetle  brows,  and  eyes  of  wall. 

And  make  him  soon  give  up  the  cause ! 

Must  I  be  every  moment  chid 

With  Skiunybonia,  Snipe,  and  Lean? 

O  that  I  could  but  once  be  rid 
Of  this  insulting  tyrant  Dean! 

Jonathan  Swift. 
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ON  CUTTING  DOWN  THE  THORN,  AT  MARKET  HILL. 

AT  Market  Hill,  as  well  appears 
By  chronicle  of  ancient  date, 
There  stood  for  many  hundred  years 
A  spacious  thorn  before  the  gate. 

Hither  came  every  village  maid. 
And  on  the  boughs  her  garland  hung; 

And  here,  beneath  the  spreading  shade. 
Secure  from  satyrs  sat  and  sung. 

Sir  Archibald,  that  valorous  knight. 
The  lord  of  all  the  fruitful  plain. 

Would  come  and  listen  with  delight; 
Eor  he  was  fond  of  rural  strain. 

(Sir  Archibald,  whose  favorite  name 
Shall  stand  for  ages  on  record. 

By  Scottish  bards  of  highest  fame. 
Wise  Hawthornden  and  StirHng's  lord.) 

But  time  with  iron  teeth,  I  ween. 
Has  cankered  all  its  branches  round; 

No  fruit  or  blossom  to  be  seen. 

Its  head  reclining  toward  the  ground. 

This  aged,  sickly,  sapless  thorn. 

Which  must,  alas !  no  longer  stand, 

Behold  the  cruel  Dean  in  scorn 
Cuts  down  with  sacrilegious  hand. 
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***** 

Thus,  when  the  gentle  Spina  found 
The  thorn  committed  to  her  care. 

Received  its  last  and  deadly  wound. 
She  fled,  and  vanished  into  air. 

But  from  the  root  a  dismal  groan 

Pirst  issuing  struck  the  murderer's  ears : 

And,  in  a  shrill  revengeful  tone. 
This  prophecy  he  trembling  hears : 

"Thou  chief  contriver  of  my  fall. 
Relentless  Dean,  to  mischief  born; 

My  kindred  oft  thine  hide  shall  gall. 
Thy  gown  and  cassock  oft  be  torn. 

"And  thy  confederate  dame,  who  brags 
That  she  condemned  me  to  the  fire. 

Shall  rend  her  petticoats  to  rags. 
And  wound  her  legs  with  every  brier. 

"Nor  thou.  Lord  Arthur,  shalt  escape; 

To  thee  I  often  called  in  vain. 
Against  that  assassin  in  crape ; 

Yet  thou  couldst  tamely  see  me  slain: 

"Nor,  when  I  felt  the  dreadful  blow, 
Or  chid  the  Dean,  or  pinched  thy  spouse 

Since  you  could  see  me  treated  so 
(An  old  retainer  to  your  house), 

"  May  that  fell  Dean,  by  whose  command 
Was  formed  this  Machiavelian  plot, 
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Not  leave  a  thistle  on  thy  land; 

Then  who  will  own  thee  for  a  Scot? 

"  Pigs  and  fanatics,  cows  and  teagues. 
Through  all  my  empire  I  foresee, 

To  tear  thy  hedges  join  in  leagues, 
Sworn  to  revenge  my  thorn  and  me. 

"And  thou,  the  wretch  ordained  by  fate, 
Neal  Gahagan,  Hibernian  clown, 

With  hatchet  blunter  than  thy  pate, 
To  hack  my  hallowed  timber  down; 

""When  thou,  suspended  high  in  air, 

Diest  on  a  more  ignoble  tree 
(For  thou  shalt  steal  thy  landlord's  mare). 

Then,  bloody  caitiff!  think  on  me." 

Jonathan  Swift. 


Mayo. 


EILEEN  A  PtOON, 


I'LL  love  thee  evermore, 
Eileen  a  Roon ! 
I'll  bless  thee  o'er  and  o'er, 

Eileen  a  lloon ! 
O,  for  thy  sake  I  '11  tread, 
Wliere  the  plains  of  Mayo  spread  ; 
By  hope  still  fondly  led, 

Eileen  a  Roon ! 

1  Ellen,  my  heart's  deli;jlit. 
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0,  liow  may  I  gain  tliee? 

Eileen  a  Roon ! 
Shall  feasting  entertain  thee  ? 

Eileen  a  Roon ; 
I  M^ould  range  the  world  wide, 
With  love  alone  to  guide. 
To  win  thee  for  my  bride, 

Eileen  a  Roon ! 

Then  wilt  thou  come  away? 

Eileen  a  Roon ! 
0,  wilt  thou  come  or  stay  ? 

Eileen  a  Roon! 

0  yes  !  O  yes !  with  thee 

1  will  wander  far  and  free, 
And  thy  only  love  shall  be 

Eileen  a  Roon  ! 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 

Eileen  a  Roon ! 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 

Eileen  a  Roon! 

0,  welcome  evermore. 

With  welcomes  yet  in  store. 

Till  love  and  life  are  o'er, 

Eileen  a  Roon! 

Thomas  Furlong. 
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Mitchelstown. 

MITCHELSTOWN  CAVERNS. 

GE.DILY  it  frowned  when  first  with  shnddering  mind 
We  saw  the  far-famed  Cavern's  darkling  womb, 
And  for  that  vault  of  silence  and  of  gloom 
Left  the  fair  day  and  smiling  world  behind. 
But  what  bright  wonder  hailed  our  eyes  erelong  ! 
The  crystal  well,  the  sparry  curtained  dome, 
The  sparkling  shafts  that  propped  that  caverned  liome, 
And  vaults  that  turned  the  homeliest  sounds  to  song. 
O,  this,  1  thought,  is  sure  a  symbol  plain 
Of  that  undreaded  death  the  holy  die, 
Stern  at  the  first  and  withering  to  the  view; 
But  past  that  gate  of  darkness  and  of  pain, 
What  scenes  of  unimagined  rapture  lie, 
Rich  with  elysian  wealth  and  splendor  ever  new. 

Gerald  Griffin. 


Moyle,  the  Eiver. 

THE  SONG  OF  FIONNUALA. 

SILENT,  0  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  water. 
Break  not,  ye  breezes,  your  chain  of  repose, 
While,  murmuring  mournfully,  Lir's  lonely  daughter 

Tells  to  the  night-star  her  tale  of  woes. 
When  shall  the  swan,  her  death-note  singing. 
Sleep,  with  wings  in  darkness  furled  'i 
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When  will  heaven,  its  sweet  bell  ringing, 
Call  my  spirit  from  this  stormy  world? 

Sadly,  0  Moyle,  to  thy  winter-wave  weeping, 
Fate  bids  me  languish  long  ages  away; 

Yet  still  in  her  darkness  doth  Erin  lie  sleeping, 
Still  doth  the  pure  light  its  dawning  delay. 

When  will  that  day-star,  mildly  springing, 
Warm  onr  isle  with  peace  and  love? 

When  will  heaven,  its  sweet  bell  ringing, 

Call  my  spirit  to  the  fields  above? 

Thomas  Moore. 


Mulla  [Aiobeg],  the  River. 

THE  RIYER  MULLA. 

OLD  father  Mole,  (Mole  hight  that  mountain  gray 
That  walls  the  northside  of  Armulla  dale;) 
He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  floure  of  May, 
Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant  vale; 
Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 
Tlie  Nimph,  which  of  that  water  course  has  charge. 
That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  downe  right 
To  Buttevant,  where,  spreading  forth  at  large. 
It  giveth  name  unto  that  auncient  cittie, 
Which  Kilnemullah  cleped  is  of  old; 
Whose  ragged  ruines  breed  great  ruth  and  pittie 
To  travailers,  which  it  from  far  behold. 
Pull  faine  she  lov'd,  and  was  belov'd  full  faine 
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Of  her  owne  brother  river,  Bregoj^  hight, 

So  hight  because  of  this  deceitfull  traine. 

Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  dehght. 

But  her  old  sire  more  careful!  of  her  good, 

And  meaning  her  much  better  to  preferre. 

Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood. 

Which  Alio  hight.  Broad-water  called  farre; 

And  wrought  so  well  with  his  continuall  paine, 

That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  wonne : 

The  dowre  agreed,  the  day  assigned  plaine, 

The  place  appointed  where  it  should  be  doonc. 

Nath'lesse  the  Nimph  her  former  hking  held ; 

For  love  will  not  be  dra wne,  but  must  be  ledde; 

And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fancie  weld, 

That  her  good  will  he  got  her  first  to  wedde. 

But  for  her  father,  sitting  still  on  hie. 

Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  she  went. 

And  eke  from  far  observ'd,  with  iealous  eie. 

Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bregog  bent; 

Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchfuU  ward. 

The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  slight : 

First  into  many  parts  his  streame  he  shared. 

That,  whilest  the  one  was  watcht,  the  other  might 

Passe  unespide  to  meete  her  by  the  way ; 

And  then,  besides,  those  little  streames  so  broken 

He  under  ground  so  closely  did  convay. 

That  of  their  passage  doth  appeare  no  token. 

Till  they  into  the  Mullaes  water  slide. 

So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enjoy: 

Yet  not  so  secret,  but  it  was  descride, 

And  told  her  father  by  a  shepheards  boy. 
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"Wlio,  wondrous  wroth  for  that  so  foiile  dcspight, 
111  great  avenge  did  roll  downe  from  his  hill 
Huge  mightie  stones,  the  which  encomber  might 
His  passage,  and  his  water-courses  spill. 
So  of  a  River,  which  he  was  of  old, 
He  none  was  made,  but  scattred  all  to  nought ; 
And,  lost  emong  those  rocks  into  him  rold, 
Did  lose  his  name:  so  deare  his  love  he  bought. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


Munster, 

REMEMBER  THE  GLORIES  OF  BRTEX  THE  BRAVE. 

REMEMBER  the  glories  of  Brien  the  brave, 
Though  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er; 
Though  lost  to  Mononia,  and  cold  in  the  grave. 

He  returns  to  Kinkora  no  more. 
That  star  of  the  field,  which  so  often  hath  poured 

Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set; 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each  sword 
To  light  us  to  victory  yet. 

Mononia!  when  Nature  embellished  the  tint 

Of  thy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  so  fair, 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should  print 

Tlie  footstep  of  slavery  there  ? 
No !  Freedom,  whose  smile  we  shall  never  resign. 

Go,  tell  our  invaders,  the  Danes, 
Tliat  't  is  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  thy  shrine. 

Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains. 
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Forget  not  our  wounded  companions,  wlio  stood 

In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side ; 
"While  the  moss  of  the  valley  gvew  red  with  their  hlood, 

They  stirred  not,  but  conquered  and  died. 
That  sun  which  now  blesses  our  arms  with  his  light 

Saw  them  fall  upon  Ossory's  plain ;  — 
0,  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves  us  to-night. 

To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  vain. 

Thomas  Moore. 

MUNSTER. 

YE  who  rather 
Seek  to  gather 
Biding  thought  than  fleeting  pleasure, 
In  the  South  what  wonders  saw  ye  ? 
From  the  South  what  lesson  draw  ye  ? 
Wonders,  passing  thought  or  measure,  — 
Lessons,  through  a  hfe  to  treasure. 

Ever  living, 
Nature,  giving 
Welcome  wild,  or  soft  caress,  — 
Scenes  that  sink  into  the  being 
Till  the  eye  grows  full  with  seeing. 
And  the  mute  heart  can  but  bless 
Him  that  shaped  such  loveliness. 

Dark  and  wide  ill 

Rivers  idle. 
Wealth  unwrought  of  sea  and  mine, — 
Bays  where  Europe's  fleets  might  anchor,  — 
Scarce  Panama's  waters  blanker. 
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Ere  Columbus  crossed  the  brine. 
Void  of  living  sound  or  sign. 


God  liatli  blest  it, 
Man  opprest  it,  — 
Sad  the  fruits  that  mingling  rise,  — 
Fallow  fields,  and  hands  to  till  them, 
Hungry  mouths,  and  grain  to  fill  them 
But  a  social  curse  denies 
Labor's  guerdon,  want's  supplies. 

Sunlight  glances, 
Life  that  dances 
Li  the  limbs  of  childhood  there, — 
Glowing  tints,  that  fade  and  sicken 
Li  the  pallid,  famine-stricken 
Looks  that  men  and  women  wear. 
Living  types  of  want  and  care. 

Faith  and  patience. 
Mid  privations,  — 
Genial  heart  and  open  hand ; 
But,  what  fain  the  eye  would  light  on, 
Pleasant  homes  to  cheer  and  brighten 
Such  a  race  and  such  a  land,  — 
These,  alas!  their  lords  have  banned. 

These  things  press  on 
Us  the  lesson. 
Much  may  yet  be  done  and  borne. 
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But  the  bonds  that  thus  continue 

Paralyzing  limb  and  sinew, 
iProm  our  country  must  be  torn : 

Then  shines  out  young  Munster's  morn. 

Sllahh  Ciulmn. 


Nair. 

In  the  county  of  Meath  there  is  a  lake,  which  was  anciently  known  as 
the  Plains  of  JNair.  In  it  was  drowned  Turgesus,  the  Danish  Tyrant,  liy 
Maolseachlau  King  of  Meath,  a.  d.  844.     See  Annals  of  lister. 

MOLLY  ASTORE. 

OMARY  dear !  bright  peerless  flower, 
Pride  of  the  plains  of  Nair, 
Behold  me  droop  through  each  dull  hour. 

In  soul-consuming  care. 
In  friends,  in  wine,  —  where  joy  was  found,  — 

No  joy  I  now  can  see ; 
But  still,  wiiilc  pleasure  reigns  around, 
I  sigh,  and  think  of  thee. 

The  cuckoo's  notes  I  love  to  hear. 

When  summer  warms  the  skies ; 
When  fresh  the  banks  and  brakes  appear. 

And  flowers  around  us  rise : 
That  blithe  bird  sings  her  song  so  clear, 

And  she  sings  where  the  sunbeams  shine,  — 
Her  voice  is  sweet,  but,  Mary  dear. 

Not  half  so  sweet  as  thine. 
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Prom  towu  to  town  1  've  idly  strayed, 

I  've  wandered  many  a  mile ; 
1  've  met  Avith  many  a  blooming  maid. 

And  owned  her  charms  the  while  : 
I  've  gazed  on  some  that  then  seemed  fair. 

But  when  thy  looks  I  see, 
I  find  there  's  none  that  can  compare. 

My  Mary  dear,  with  thee! 


Thomas  Furlong. 


Navan. 

MARIE  NANGLE ;  OK,  THE  SEVEN  SISTERS  OF  NAVAN. 

0  THERE  were  sisters,  sisters  seven, 
9   As  bright  as  any  stars  in  heaven; 
Save  one,  they  all  were  snowy  white. 
And  she  like  Oriental  night: 
Yet  she  was  like  unto  the  rest, 
Had  all  their  softness  in  her  breast, 
Their  lights  and  shadows  in  her  face. 
And  in  her  figure  all  their  grace ; 
The  brightest  she  of  all  the  seven, 
Yet  all  were  bright,  as  stars  in  heaven. 

They  had  true  lovers,  every  one, 
Except  the  fairest,  —  she  had  none  ; 
Or  rather  say  that  she  returned 
Their  love  to  none  who  for  her  burned ; 
For  Marie  's  timid,  Marie  's  mild, 
And  on  her  spirit  undefiled 
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St.  Brigicl's  nuns  their  tliouglits  have  beut; 
She  flies  lier  sisters'  merriment. 
They  say  they  '11  marry,  every  one, 
But  Marie  says  she  '11  be  a  uuu. 

"  0,  ^ait  awhile,"  her  father  said, 
"  Sweet  Marie,  wait  till  I  am  dead," 
The  uuns,  for  this,  more  firmly  sought 
To  wean  her  from  each  earthly  thought. 
O,  you  were  made  for  God,  not  man,  — 
'T  was  thus  their  pious  plea  began ; 
For  much  these  pale  recluses  feared. 
As  her  gay  sisters'  nuptials  neared. 
"  O,  wait  awhile,"  the  Baron  said, 
"  Sweet  Marie,  wait  till  they  are  wed." 

A  novice  now,  sweet  Marie  dwells 

Within  dark  Oddcr's  sacred  cells;     • 

Yet  on  her  sisters'  w^edding-day 

She  joins  the  chivalrous  array. 

The  brides  were  sweeter  than  their  flowers. 

The  bridegrooms  came  from  haughty  towers, 

For  Nangle's  daughters  are  beneath 

No  lordly  hand  in  lordly  Meath. 

The  novice  heart  of  Marie  swells; 

"  O,  dark,"  she  sighs,  "  are  Odder's  cells !  " 

Yet  vainly  on  that  wedding-day 
Her  sisters  and  their  gay  grooms  pray,  — 
She  grieves  to  part  with  those  so  dear, 
But  she  is  filled  with  pious  fear; 
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While  Tulte  and  Tyrrell  urged  in  vain, 
Her  tears  fell  down  like  Munster  rain,  - 
Malone  and  Bellew,  Taaffe  and  Dease, — 
"O,  cease,"  she  says,  "in  pity  cease. 
Or  I  must  leave  your  wedding  gay. 
In  Odder's  walls  to  fast  and  pray." 

The  marriage  rites  are  bravely  done ; 
But  what  ails  her,  the  novice  nun? 
O,  never  had  she  seen  an  eye 
Look  into  hers  so  tenderly. 
"Methiuks  that  deep  and  mellow  voice 
Would  make  the  Abbess'  self  rejoice ; 
He  's  sure  the  Saint  I  dreamt  upon,  — 
Not  Barnewell  of  Trimleston. 
In  Holy  Land  his  spurs  he  won,  — 
What  aileth  me,  a  novice  nun?" 
*  *  *  *  * 


Thomas  Davis. 


Passage, 

THE  TOWN  OF  PASSAGE. 

THE  town  of  Passage 
Is  both  large  and  spacious, 
And  situated 

Upon  the  say; 
'T  is  nate  and  dacent. 
And  quite  adjacent 
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To  come  from  Cork 

On  a  summer's  day. 
There  you  may  slip  in 
To  take  a  dipping, 
Toreuent  the  shipping 

That  at  anchor  ride; 
Or  in  a  wherry 
Cross  o'er  the  ferry 
To  "Carrigaloe, 

On  the  other  side." 
Mud  cabins  swarm  in 
Tliis  place  so  charming, 
With  sailors'  garments 

Hung  out  to  dry; 
And  each  abode  is 
Snug  and  commodious. 
With  })igs  melodious 

In  their  straw-built  sty. 
'T  is  there  the  turf  is. 
And  lots  of  Murphies, 
Dead  sprats  and  herrings. 

And  oyster-shells ; 
Nor  any  lack,  O  ! 
Of  good  tobacco, 
Though  what  is  smuggled 

By  far  excels. 

There  are  ships  from  Cadiz, 
And  from  Barbadoes, 
But  the  leading  trade  is 
In  whiskey -punch ; 
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And  you  may  go  in 
Where  one  Molly  Bowen 
Keeps  a  nate  hotel 

Tor  a  quiet  lunch. 
But  land  or  deck  on. 
You  may  safely  reckon. 
Whatsoever  country 

You  come  hither  from, 
On  an  invitation 
To  a  jolUfieation 
With  a  parish  priest 

That's  called  "Father  Tom." 

Of  ships  there  's  one  fixt 
'For  lodgiug  convicts,  — 
A  floating  "stone  jug" 

Of  amazing  bulk ; 
The  hake  and  salmon. 
Playing  at  backgammon. 
Swim  for  divarsion 

All  round  this  hulk. 
There  "Saxon"  jailers 
Keep  brave  repailers 
#  Who  soon  with  sailors 

Must  anchor  weigh 
From  th'  em'rald  island, 
Ne'er  to  see  dry  land 
Until  they  spy  land 

In  sweet  Bot'ny  Bay. 

Francis  Mahony  {Father  Prout). 
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Rathlin, 

THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND. 

TO  Rathlin's  Isle  I  cliauced  to  sail. 
When  summer  breezes  softly  blew. 
And  there  I  lieard  so  sweet  a  tale. 

That  oft  I  wished  it  could  be  true. 
They  said,  at  eve,  when  rude  winds  sleep, 

And  hushed  is  every  turbid  swell, 
A  mermaid  rises  from  the  deep, 
And  sweetly  tunes  her  magic  shell. 

And  while  she  plays,  rock,  dell,  and  cave 

In  dying  falls  the  sound  retain. 
As  if  some  choral  spirits  gave 

Their  aid  to  swell  her  witching  strain. 
Then  summoned  by  that  dulcet  note, 

Uprising  to  the  admiring  view, 
A  fairy  island  seems  to  float 

With  tints  of  many  a  gorgeous  hue. 

And  glittering  fanes  and  lofty  towers 

All  on  this  fairy  isle  are  seen; 
And  waving  trees  and  shady  bowers, 

With  more  than  mortal  vei'dure  green. 
And  as  it  moves,  the  western  sky 

Glows  with  a  thousand  varying  rays ; 
And  the  calm  sea,  tinged  with  each  dye, 

Seems  like  a  golden  flood  of  blaze. 
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They  also  say,  if  earth  or  stone 

From  verdant  Erin's  liallowcd  land 
"Were  on  this  magic  island  tiirown, 

Forever  fixed  it  then  wonld  stand. 
But  when  for  this  some  little  boat 

In  silence  ventures  from  the  shore, 
The  mermaid  sinks,  hushed  is  tlic  note, 

The  fairy  isle  is  seen  no  more ' 


Anonymous. 


Rivers  of  Ireland, 

EIYERS  OF  IRELAND. 

NE  thence  the  Irishe  Rivers  absent  were: 
Sith  no  lesse  famous  then  the  rest  they  bee, 
Aud  ioyne  in  nciglibourhood  of  ki.ngdome  nere, 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love  agree, 
Aud  ioy  likewise  this  solemne  day  to  see? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place ; 
Though  I  them  all,  accordiug  their  degree, 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race, 
Nor  read  the  salvage  countries  thorough  which  they  pace. 

There  was  the  Liffy  rolling  downe  the  lea; 
The  saudy  Slanc ;  the  stony  Aubrian ; 
The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea; 
The  pleasant  Boyne ;  the  fishy  fruitfull  Ban; 
Swift  Awnidutr,  which  of  the  English  man 
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Is  cal'de  Blaclce-water ;  and  the  Liffar  deep; 
Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  over-ran ; 
Strong  Alio  tonibling  from  Slewlogher  steep ; 
And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to  weep. 

And  there  the  three  renowned  Brethren  were. 
Which  that  great  gyant  Blomius  begot 
Of  the  faire  niinph  Rheiisa  wandring  there : 
One  day,  as  she  to  shunne  the  season  whot 
Under  Slewboome  in  shady  grove  was  got, 
This  gyant  found  her,  and  by  force  deflower'd ; 
Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth  brought 
These  three  faire  sons,  which  bemg  thenceforth  powrd 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  couutreis  scowrd. 

The  first  the  gentle  Shure  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adornes  rich  Waterford ; 
The  next,  the  stubborne  Newre  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord ; 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord 
Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deepe  bosdme : 
All  which,  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 
To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come; 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayrc ; 

Tlie  pleasaunt  Bandon  crownd  with  many  a  wood ; 

The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  island  fayre, 

Encloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood ; 

And  balefuU  Oure  late  staiud  with  Eudish  blood : 
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With  many  more  wliose  names  no  tonf^ne  can  tell. 
All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  Ihe  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  doe  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them  befell. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


Rosaiina, 

LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  ALBUM  AT  ROSANNA. 

A  beautiful  place  iu  the  county  of  Wicklow,  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
authoress  of  "  Psyche." 

0  LIGHTLY  tread  through  these  deep  chestnut  bowers, 
J     Where  a  sweet  spirit  once  in  beauty  moved  ! 
And  touch  with  reverent  liand  these  leaves  and  flowers, — 

Fair  things,  wliich  well  a  gentle  heart  hath  loved! 
A  gentle  heart,  of  love  and  grief  the  abode, 
Whence  the  bright  stream  of  song  in  tear-drops  flowed. 

And  bid  its  memory  sanctify  the  scene ! 

And  let  the  ideal  presence  of  the  dead 
Float  round,  and  touch  the  woods  with  softer  green. 

And  o'er  the  streams  a  charm,  like  moonlight,  shed. 
Through  the  soul's  depths  in  holy  silence  felt,  — 
A  spell  to  raise,  to  chasten,  and  to  melt ! 

Felicia  Hemans. 
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Bosna  Hall. 

ELLEN  OF  ROSNA  HALL. 

YOU  remember  Ellen,  our  hamlet's  pride, 
How  meekly  she  blessed  her  humble  lot, 
When  the  stranger,  William,  had  made  her  his  bride. 

And  love  was  the  light  of  their  lowly  cot. 
Together  they  toiled  through  winds  and  rains. 

Till  William,  at  length,  in  sadness  said, 
"We  must  seek  our  fortune  on  other  plains";  — 
Then,  sighing,  she  left  her  lowly  shed. 

They  roamed  a  long  and  a  weary  way. 

Nor  much  was  the  maiden's  heart  at  ease, 
When  now,  at  close  of  one  stormy  day, 

They  see  a  proud  castle  among  the  trees. 
"To-night,"  said  the  youth,  "we'll  shelter  (here; 

"  The  wind  blows  cold,  the  hour  is  late  "  : 
So  he  blew  the  horn  with  a  chieftain's  air. 

And  the  porter  bowed,  as  they  passed  the  gate. 

"  Now,  welcome.  Lady,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  — 
"  This  castle  is  thine,  and  these  dark  woods  all !  " 

She  believed  him  crazed,  but  his  words  Avere  truth, 
For  Ellen  is  Lady  of  Rosna  Hall! 

And  dearly  the  Lord  of  Rosna  loves 

What  William  the  stranger  wooed  and  wed; 

And  the  light  of  bliss,  in  these  lordly  groves, 

Shines  pure  as  it  did  in  the  lowly  shed. 

Thomas  Moore. 
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Shannon,  the  River. 

A  BALLAD  OF  ATHLONE; 

OR,  now  THEY  BROKE  DOWN  THE  BRIDGE. 

DOES  any  man  dream  that  a  Gael  can  fear, 
Of  a  tliousand  deeds  let  him  learn  but  one ! 
Tlie  Shannon  swept  onward,  broad  and  clear. 
Between  the  Leaguers  and  w^orn  Athlone. 

"  Break  down  the  bridge  !  "  —  Six  warriors  rushed 
Through  the  storm  of  sliot  and  the  storm  of  shell : 

With  late,  but  certain  victory  flushed, 
The  grim  Dutch  gunners  eyed  them  well. 

They  wrenched  at  the  planks  mid  a  hail  of  fire ; 

They  fell  in  death,  their  work  half  done : 
The  bridge  stood  fast,  and  nigh  and  nigher 

The  foe  swarmed  darkly,  densely  on. 

"O,  who  for  Erin  will  strike  a  stroke? 

Who  hurl  yon  planks  wdiere  the  waters  roar  ? " 
Six  warriors  forth  from  their  comrades  broke. 

And  flung  them  upon  that  bridge  once  more. 

Again  at  the  rocking  planks  they  dashed ; 

And  four  dropped  dead,  and  two  remained: 
The  huge  beams  groaned,  and  the  arch  down-crashed : 

Two  stalwart  swimmers  the  margin  gained. 
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St.  Ruth  in  Lis  stirrups  stood  up,  and  cried, 
"1  have  seeu  no  deed  hke  that  in  France!" 

"With  a  toss  of  his  head  Sarsfield  replied, 

"  They  had  luck,  the  dogs  !     'T  was  a  merry  chance ! " 

O,  many  a  year  upon  Sliannon's  side 

They  sang  upon  moor  and  they  sang  upon  lieatli 
Of  the  twain  that  breasted  tliat  raging  tide. 

And  the  ten  that  shook  bloody  hands  with  Dcatli ! 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 


THE  HARPER. 

ON  the  green  banks  of  Shannon,  when   Sheelah  was 
nigh, 
No  blithe  Irish  lad  was  so  happy  as  I ; 
No  harp  like  my  own  could  so  cheerily  play, 
And  wherever  I  went  was  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

When  at  last  I  was  forced  from  my  Slieelah  to  part, 
She  said  (while  the  sorrow  was  big  at  her  heart), 
"  0,  remember  your  Sheelah  when  far,  far  away ; 
And  be  kind,  my  dear  Pat,  to  our  poor  dog  Tray." 

Poor  dog!  he  was  faithful  and  kind,  to  be  sure, 
And  he  constantly  loved  me,  although  I  was  poor; 
When  the  sour-looking  folks  sent  me  heartless  away, 
T  had  always  a  friend  in  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Wlien  the  road  was  so  dark,  and  tlie  niglit  was  so  cold, 
And  Pat  and  his  dog  were  grown  weary  and  old. 
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How  snugly  we  slept  in  my  old  coat  of  gray. 

And  he  licked  me  for  kindness,  —  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Though  my  wallet  was  scant,  I  remembered  his  case, 
Nor  refused  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  face  ; 
But  he  died  at  my  feet  on  a  cold  winter  day, 
And  I  played  a  sad  lament  for  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Where  now  shall  I  go,  poor,  forsaken,  and  blind? 
Can  I  find  one  to  guide  me,  so  faithful  and  kind  ? 
To  my  sweet  native  village,  so  far,  far  aAvay, 
I  can  nevermore  return  with  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


SHANID  CASTLE. 

Few  landscapes  on  a  calm  and  sunny  evening  present  a  scene  of  sweet 
and  solemn  beauty  exceedin;^  that  of  tlie  little  island  of  Scattery,  or  luis- 
catha,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  with  its  lofty  round  tower  and  the 
ruins  of  its  nninerous  churches,  said  to  have  l)een  founded  by  St.  Sinon  or 
Senanus,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  ancient  Irish  church. 

ON  Shannon  side  the  day  is  closing  fair. 
The  kern  sits  musing  by  his  shieling  low, 
And  marks,  beyond  the  lonely  hills  of  Clare, 

Blue,  rimmed  with  gold,  the  clouds  of  sunset  glow. 
Hush  in  that  sun  the  wide-spread  waters  flow. 
Returning  warm  the  day's  departing  smile; 

Along  the  sunny  highland  pacing  slow 
The  keyriaght^  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while. 
And  bells  are  tolling  faint  from  far  Saint  Sinon's  isle. 

1  Herdsman. 
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0  loved  sliore  !  with  softest  memories  twined, 

Sweet  fall  the  summer  on  tliy  margin  fair ! 
And  peace  come  whispering,  like  a  morning  wind, 

Dear  thoughts  of  love  to  every  bosom  tiiere  ! 

The  horrid  wreck  and  driving  storm  forbear 
Thy  smiling  strand,  nor  oft  the  accents  swell 

Along  thy  hills  of  grief  or  heart-wrung  care ; 
But  heaven  look  down  u})on  each  lowly  dell, 
And  bless  thee  for  the  joys  I  yet  remember  well ! 

Gerald  Griffin, 


S' 


SUNSET  ON  THE  LOWER  SHANNON. 

TILLED  are  the  winds,  scarce  heard  far  ocean's  roar; 
And  maiden  waves  creep  coyly  to  the  sliore, 
Tinged  with  tlie  purest  blush  of  closing  even. 
Behold  yon  hills  that  catch  the  glow  of  heaven! 
Those  shadows  purpling  o'er  the  watery  scene, 
Now  streaked  with  gold,  now  tinged  Avith  tender  green, 
And  yon  bright  path  that  burns  along  the  deep, 
Ere  the  sun  sinks  behind  his  western  steep  ! 
Soft  fades  the  parting  glory  through  the  sky, 
Commingling  with  the  cool  aerial  dye. 
Light  barks,  with  dusky  sails,  scarce  seen  to  glide. 
Bend  their  brown  shadows  o'er  the  burnished  tide; 
And  hark  !  at  intervals  the  sound  of  oars 
Comes,  faint  with  distance,  to  the  listening  shores, 
Blent  with  the  plaintive  cadence  of  the  song 
Of  boatmen  chanting  as  they  drift  along;  — 
But  see,  the  radiant  orb  now  sinks  apace, 
Gradual  and  slow  he  stoops  his  glorious  face; 
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And  now  but  half  liis  swelling  disk  appears, 

And  now  how  quickly  gone  !  he  scarcely  rears 

One  burning  point  above  the  mountain's  head,  — 

And  now  the  last  expiring  beam  has  fled. 

Sir  Aabreij  de  Vcre. 


Skellig. 

WHEN  SOUTH  WINDS  BLOW. 

WHY  sits  the  gentle  maiden  there. 
While  surfing  billows  splash  around? 
Wiiy  doth  she  southwards  wildly  stare, 

And  sing,  with  such  a  fearful  sound,  — 
"  The  Wild  Geese^  fly  where  others  walk ; 
The  Wild  Geese  do  what  others  talk ; 
The  way  is  long  from  France,  you  know,  — 
He  '11  come  at  last  when  south  winds  blow.' 

O,  softly  was  the  maiden  nurst 
In  Castle  Connell's  lordly  bowers. 

Where  Skellig's  billows  boil  and  burst. 
And,  far  above,  Dunkerron  towers  : 

And  she  was  noble  as  the  hill,  — 

Yet  battle-flags  are  nobler  still ; 

And  she  was  graceful  as  the  wave, 

Yet  who  would  live  a  tranquil  slave  ? 

1  The  Irish  Brigade.     See  note,  p.  217. 
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And,  so,  her  lover  went  to  France, 

To  serve  the  foe  of  Ireland's  foe ; 
Yet  deep  lie  swore,  "Whatever  chance, 

I  'II  come  some  day  when  south  winds  blow." 
And  prouder  hopes  he  told  beside. 
How  she  should  be  a  prince's  bride, 
HoAv  Louis  would  the  "Wild  Geese  send, 
And  Ireland's  weary  woes  should  end. 

But  tyrants  quenched  her  father's  hearth, 
And  wrong  and  absence  warj)ed  her  mind; 

The  gentle  maid,  of  gentle  birth. 
Is  moaning  madly  to  the  wind,  — 

"  He  said  he  'd  come,  whate'eu  betide ; 

He  said  I  'd  be  a  happy  bride  : 

O,  long  the  way  and  hard  the  foe, — 

He  '11  come  when  south  —  wheu  s<juth  winds  blow!" 

Thomas  Davis. 


Smerwick. 

SONG. 

HIS  war-horse  beats  a  distant  bourne 
Till  comes  the  glad  new  year; 
Therefore  thy  wheel  in  silence  turn. 

And  only  dream  him  near. 
He  fights  where  native  mouarchs  be. 

Where  floors  no  longer  roign : 
He  strikes  and  cries,  "  My  land,  for  thee  !  " 
Amid  delivered  Spain, 
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O  maiden  of  the  moon-pale  face 

And  darkly  lucid  eye ! 
Tor  knigiits  wave-washed  round  Smerwick's  base 

Eair  Spanisli  nuiidens  sigh ! 
The  moss,  till  comes  the  glad  new  year. 

Alone  may  clothe  the  bough ; 

Alone  the  raindrop  deck  the  breer,  — 

It  weeps,  and  so  must  thou ! 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Tara. 

THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA'S  HALLS. 

THE  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  p/ide  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts,  that  once  beat  high  for  praise. 
Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night. 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes. 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Thomas  Moore. 
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KING  MALACHY  AND  THE  POET  M'COISI. 

KING  MALACHY,  shorn  of  crown  and  renown, 
With  nothing  left  but  his  niensal  board, 
Hung  in  the  troopless  hall  his  sword. 
Cared  his  own  horse  in  the  stable, 
And  daily  sank  deeper  in  joys  of  the  table; 
For  Brian  the  King,  by  force  and  art. 
By  might  of  brain  and  hope  of  heart. 
Conquered  the  sceptre  and  won  the  crown, 
Leaving  to  Malachy  little  renown. 

In  Tara's  hall  was  room  to  spare, 

Eor  few  were  the  chiefs  and  courtiers  there; 

Of  all  who  stood  well  in  the  monarch's  graces, 

But  three  retained  their  ancient  places, 

And  two  of  the  three  had  followed  Brian, 

Had  the  conqueror  thought  thcni  worth  his  buyin' 

The  third,  the  poet  M'Coisi,  alone 

Stood  true  to  the  empty,  discrowned  throne. 

And  many  a  tale  the  poet  told 

Of  Tara's  splendor  in  days  of  old, — 

Of  Erin's  wonderful  builders  three. 

Of  Troylane,  the  builder  of  llath-na-ree, 

And  Unadh,  who  built  the  banquet-hall. 

And  the  Gobhan  Saer,  the  master  of  all ; 

Of  the  Miller  of  Kith,  and  the  iMiller  of  Fore, 

And  many  a  hundred  marvels  more ; 

Of  the  Well  of  Galloon  that,  like  sudden  sorrow. 
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Turns  the  hair  to  gray  to-morrow; 
Of  tlie  Well  of  Slieve-bloom,  which,  who  profanes 
On  the  land  around,  draws  down  plagues  and  rains ; 
Of  the  human  wolves  that  howl  and  prey 
Through  Ossory's  Woods  from  dark  till  day; 
Of  speaking  babes  and  potent  boys, 
And  the  wonderful  man  of  Clonmacnoise, 
Who  lived  seven  years  without  a  head. 
And  tlie  edifying  life  he  led; 
Of  ships  and  armies  seen  in  the  air, 
And  the  wonders  wrought  by  St.  Patrick's  prayer. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Thomas  IS  Arc y  McGee. 


Timoleague. 


THE  MOURNER'S  SOLILOQUY  IX  THE  RUINED  ABBEY  OF 
TIMOLEAGUE. 

ABROAD  one  night  in  loneliness  I  stroUed, 
Along  the  wave-worn  beacli  my  footpath  lay; 
Struggling  the  while  with  sorrows  yet  untold, 

Yielding  to  cares  that  wore  my  strength  away: 
On  as  I  moved,  my  wayward  musings  ran 
O'er  the  strange  turns  that  mark  the  fleeting  life  of  man. 

The  little  stars  shone  sweetly  in  the  sky; 

Not  one  faint  murmur  rose  from  sea  or  shore ; 
Tlie  wind  with  silent  wing  went  slowly  by. 

As  though  some  secret  on  its  path  it  bore : 
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All,  all  \ras  calm,  —  tree,  flower,  and  slirub  stood  still. 
And  the  soft  moonlight  slept  on  valley  and  on  hill. 

Sadly  and  slowly  on  my  path  of  pain 
I  wandered,  idly  brooding  o'er  my  Avoes  ; 

Till  full  before  me  on  the  far-stretched  plain. 
The  ruined  abbey's  mouldering  Avails  arose ; 

"Where  far  from  crowds,  from  courts  and  courtly  crimes, 

The  sons  of  virtue  dwelt,  the  boast  of  better  times. 

I  paused,  —  I  stood  beneath  the  lofty  door, 

Where  once  the  friendless  and  tlie  poor  Avcre  fed; 

That  hallowed  entrance,  that  in  days  of  yore 

Still  opened  wide  to  shield  the  wanderer's  head, — 

The  saint,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  book-learned  sage. 

The  knight,  the  travelling  one,  and  the  worn  man  of  age. 

I  sat  me  down  in  melancholy  mood. 

My  furrowed  cheek  was  resting  on  my  hand; 

I  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  solitude. 

The  wreck  of  all  that  piety  had  planned  : 

To  my  aged  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  came. 

Tracing  in  that  sad  spot  our  glory  and  our  shame. 

"And  O,"  cried  I,  as  from  my  breast  the  while 
The  struggling  sigh  of  soul-felt  anguish  broke, 

"A  time  there  was,  Avhen  through  this  storm-touched  pile 
In  other  tones  the  voice  of  echo  spoke 

Here  other  sounds  and  sights  were  heard  and  seen, — 

How  altered  is  the  place  from  what  it  once  hath  been ! 

"  Here  in  soft  strains  the  solemn  mass  was  sung ; 
Through  these  loug  aisles  the  brethren  bent  their  way ; 
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Here  the  deep  bell  its  wonted  warning  rung, 

To  prompt  the  lukewarm  loitering  one  to  pray ; 
Here  the  full  choir  sent  forth  its  stream  of  sound, 
And  the  raised  censer  flung  rich  fragrance  far  around." 

How  changed  the  scene  !  —  how  lonely  now  appears 
The  wasted  aisle,  wide  arch,  and  lofty  wall ; 

The  sculptured  shape,  —  the  pride  of  other  years. 
Now  darkened,  shaded,  sunk  and  broken  all: 

The  hail,  the  rain,  the  sea-blown  gales  have  done 

Their  worst,  to  crown  the  wreck  by  impious  man  begun. 

Through  the  rent  roof  the  aged  ivy  creeps ; 

Stretched  on  the  floor  the  skulking  fox  is  fouud; 
The  drowsy  owl  beneath  the  altar  sleeps, 

And  the  pert  daws  keep  chattering  all  around; 
The  hissing  weasel  lurks  apart  unseen, 
And  slimy  reptiles  crawl  where  holy  heads  have  been. 

In  the  refectory  now  no  food  remains ; 

The  dormitory  boasts  not  of  a  bed; 
Here  rite  or  sacrifice  no  longer  reigns ; 

Prior,  brethren,  prayers,  and  fasts  and  forms  are  fled : 
Of  eacli,  of  all,  here  rests  not  now  a  trace. 
Save  in  these  time-bleached  bones  that  whiten  o'er  the 
place. 

O  that  such  power  to  baseness  was  decreed; 

O  that  miscliance  such  triumphs  should  supply  ; 
That  righteous  Heaven  should  let  the  vile  succeed. 

And  leave  the  lonely  virtuous  one  to  die ! 
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0  Justice,  in  the  struggle  where  wert  thou  ? 

Thy  foes  have  left  this  scene  changed  as  we  see  it  now. 

1  too  have  changed,  —  my  days  of  joy  are  done. 

My  limbs  grow  weak,  and  dimness  shades  mine  eye ; 
Friends,  kindred,  children,  dropping  one  by  one, 

Beneath  these  walls  now  mouldering  round  me  lie. 
My  look  is  sad,  my  heart  has  siirunk  in  grief,  — 
O  Death,  when  wilt  thou  come  and  lend  a  wretch  relief? 
John  O'Ci'J/ane.     Tr.  Thomas  Furlouf/. 


Tipperary. 

TIPPERARY. 

LET  Brhain  boast  her  British  hosts. 
About  them  all  riglit  little  care  we; 
Not  British  seas  nor  British  coasts 
Can  match  tiie  man  of  Tipperary  ! 

Tall  is  his  form,  his  heart  is  warm. 
His  spirit  light  as  any  fairy,  — 

His  wrath  is  fearful  as  the  storm 
That  sweeps  the  hills  of  Tipperary ! 

Lead  him  to  fight  for  native  land. 
His  is  no  courage  cold  and  wary ; 

The  troops  live  not  on  earth  would  stand 
The  headlong  charge  of  Tipperary  ! 
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Yet  meet  him  in  his  cabin  rude, 

Or  dancing  with  liis  dark-haired  Mary, 

You  'd  swear  they  knew  no  other  mood 
But  mirth  and  love  in  Tipperary  ! 

You  're  free  to  share  his  scanty  meal. 
His  pliglited  word  he  '11  never  vary,  — 

In  vain  they  tried  with  gold  and  steel 
To  shake  the  faith  of  Tipperary ! 

Soft  is  his  caUhis  sunny  eye. 

Her  mien  is  mild,  her  step  is  airy. 

Her  heart  is  fond,  her  soul  is  high,  — 
O,  she  's  the  pride  of  Tipperary ! 

Let  Britain  brag  her  motley  rag ; 

We  '11  lift  the  green  more  proud  and  airy ;  — 
Be  mine  the  lot  to  bear  that  flag, 

And  head  the  men  of  Tipperary ! 

Though  Britain  boasts  her  British  hosts. 
About  them  all  right  little  care  we, — 

Give  us,  to  guard  our  native  coasts. 
The  matchless  men  of  Tipperary  ! 

Thomas  Davis. 


THE  HILLS  OF  SWEET  TIPPERARY. 

OMABY  dear,  't  is  long  ago 
Since  hand  in  hand  together 
We  sat  in  pleasant  Rossaroe, 
Amidst  the  blooming  heather; 
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Your  eyes  were  like  the  lustre  slied 

By  heaven  so  blue  and  airy, 
Your  cheeks  were  like  the  roses  red 
Mid  green  hills  of  Tipperary. 

0,  the  hills,  the  hills  so  green, 

The  hills  so  higli  and  airy, 
May  heaven  shine  o'er  Iheui  ever  sheen, 
The  hills  of  sweet  Tipperary. 

"We  sat  wliile  evening's  light  illumed 

Coinailtiie's  stately  mountain, 
Where  heather  bells  and  gorse  flowers  bloomed 

Hound  old  St.  Brendan's  fountain ; 
The  redbreast's  song,  the  tin-ush's  lay, 

Like  strains  from  haunts  of  faery, 
Our  vespers  for  the  closing  day 

Mid  green  hills  of  Tipperary. 
0,  the  hills,  etc. 

The  bubbling  well,  the  ruined  cairn 

WHiere  slept  some  warrior  olden. 
The  foxglove,  lieath,  and  waving  fern. 

And  gorse  flowers  gay  and  golden  : 
Tlie  sunlit  tree,  with  shattered  arm, 

Tiiat  eve,  true  love  unchary 
Cast  o'er  them  all  some  magic  charm. 

Mid  green  hills  of  Tipperary. 
0,  the  hills,  etc. 

Wliat  vows  in  that  sweet  spot  we  made 
Of  true  love,  fond  and  tender. 
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Nor  dreamed  that  joy  could  falsely  fade. 

Like  that  gay  sunset's  splendor; 
Nor  thought  death's  glooin  and  misery 

Our  happiness  could  vary, 
So  blindly  rapt  in  love  were  we. 

Mid  green  hills  of  Tipperary. 
0,  the  hills,  etc. 

What  hopes  were  doomed,  what  fortunes  fell, 

Since  you  and  I  together 
Sat  by  St.  Brendan's  sunlit  well, 
Amidst  the  blooming  heather  ! 
I  wander  far  from  Rossaroe, 
No  longer  blithe  and  airy. 
And  on  your  grave  the  shamrocks  grow, 
Mid  green  hills  of  Tipperary. 

O,  the  hills,  the  hills  so  green, 

The  hills  so  high  and  airy, 
Mny  heaven  shine  o'er  them  ever  sheen. 
The  hills  of  sweet  Tipperary. 

Robert  Bwi/er  Joyce. 


Tor  Conainn. 


THE  LEGENDS. 


THEY  fought  ere  sunrise  at  Tor  Conainn ; 
All  day  they  fouglit  on  the  wild  sea-shore. 
The  sun  dropped  downward,  they  fought  amain  : 
Tiie  tide  rose  upward,  they  fought  the  more. 
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The  sands  were  covered;  the  sea  grew  red; 

Tlie  warriors  fought  in  the  reddening  wave : 
That  niglit  the  sea  was  the  sea-king's  bed; 

The  land-king  drifted  past  chff  and  cave. 

Great  was  the  rage  in  those  ancient  days 

(We  were  pagans  then)  in  the  land  of  Eire ; 
Like  eagles  men  vanquished  the  noontide  blaze; 

Their  bones  were  iron,  their  nerves  were  wire. 
We  are  hinds  to-day  !     The  Neniedian  kings 

Like  elk  and  bison  of  old  stalked  forth  ; 
Their  name  —  the  sea-kings'  —  forever  clings 

To  the  "  Giant  Stcppiug-Stones  "  round  the  North. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Tyrconnell  xihhey. 

THE  FOUR  MASTERS. 

The  famous  "  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  better  known  as  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  were  compiled  in  the  Franciscan  convent 
at  Df)ncgal  by  the  monk  Michael  O'Clery  and  his  three  assistants  early  in 
tlie  seventeenth  century.  In  the  dedication  of  the  work  to  Tergal  O'Gara, 
Lord  of  Moy-0'Gara  and  Coolavin,  under  whose  patronage  the  Annals  were 
compiled,  Brother  Michael  says:  "On  the  22d  January,  10:^2,  this  work 
was  undertaken  in  the  convent  of  Dunagall,  and  was  finished  in  the  same 
convent  on  the  10th  of  August,  \CM)V  The  other  three  Masters  were 
Conary  and  Peregrine  O'Clery,  and  Ferleasa  O'Miilconry. 

MANY  altars  are  in  Banba, 
Many  chancels  hung  in  white. 
Many  schools,  and  many  abbeys, 
Glorious  in  our  Father's  sight; 
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Yet  whene'er  I  j]^o  a  pilgrim, 

Back,  dear  Holy  Isle,  to  thee, 
May  my  filial  footsteps  bear  me 
To  that  abbey  by  the  sea, — 

To  that  abbey,  roofless,  doorless, 
Shriiieless,  moiikless,  though  it  be ! 

These  are  days  of  swift  upbuilding. 

All  to  pride  and  triumph  tends; 
Art  is  liegeman  to  religion, 

Genius  speaks,  and  song  ascends. 
As  the  day-beam  to  the  sailor. 

Lighting  up  the  wreckers'  shore. 
So  the  present  lustre  shineth 

On  the  barrenness  before,  — 

But  no  gleam  rests  on  that  abbey, 
Silent  by  Tyrconnel's  shore. 

Yet  I  hear  them  in  my  musings, 

And  I  see  them  as  I  gaze, 
Four  meek  men  around  the  cresset. 

With  the  scrolls  of  other  days ; 
Tour  unwearied  scribes  who  treasure 

Every  word  and  every  line. 
Saving  every  ancient  sentence 

As  if  writ  by  hands  divine. 

On  their  calm  down-bended  foreheads, 
Tell  me  what  is  it  you  read? 

Is  there  malice  or  ambition 
In  the  will  or  in  the  deed? 
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0  no !  no !  tlie  angel  Duty 

Calmly  lights  the  dusky  walls, 
And  their  four  worn  right  hands  follow 

Where  the  angel's  radiance  falls. 

Not  of  fame  and  not  of  fortune 

Do  these  eager  pcnsmeii  dream  ; 
Darkness  shrouds  the  hills  of  Banba, 

Sorrow  sits  by  every  stream ; 
One  by  one  the  lights  that  led  her. 

Hour  by  hour,  were  quenched  in  gloom; 
But  tlie  patient,  sad  Four  Masters 
Toil  on  in  their  lonely  room,  — 
Duty  thus  defying  doom. 

As  the  breathing  of  tlie  west-wind 

Over  bound  and  bearded  sheaves. 
As  the  murmur  in  the  beehives. 

Softly  heard  on  summer  eves. 
So  the  rustle  of  the  velkun, 

So  the  anxious  voices  sound. 
So  the  deep  expectant  silence 

Seems  to  listen  all  around. 

Brightly  on  the  abbey  gable 

Siiines  the  full  moon  through  the  night. 
While  far  to  the  northward  glances 

All  the  bay  in  waves  of  light. 
Tufted  isle  and  splintered  headland 

Smile  and  soften  in  her  ray. 
Yet  within  their  dusky  chamber 
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The  meek  Masters  toil  assay, 
rinding  all  too  short  the  clay. 

Now  they  kneel !  attend  the  accents 

Erom  the  souls  of  mourners  wrung ; 
Hear  the  soaring  aspirations. 

Barbed  with  the  ancestral  tongue; 
Eor  the  houseless  sons  of  chieftains. 

For  their  brethren  afar, 
Por  the  mourning  Mother  Island, 

These  their  aspirations  are. 

And  they  said,  before  uprising, 

"  Father,  grant  one  other  prayer,  — 
Bless  the  lord  of  Moy-0'Gara, 

Bless  his  lady,  and  his  heir; 
Send  the  generous  chief,  whose  bounty 

Cheers,  sustains  us  in  our  task, 
Health,  success,  renown,  salvation,  — 

Father !  this  is  all  we  ask." 

O  that  we  who  now  inherit 

All  their  trust,  with  half  their  toil. 
Were  but  fit  to  trace  their  footsteps 

Through  the  Annals  of  the  Isle ; 
0  that  the  bright  angel.  Duty, 

Guardian  of  our  tasks  miglit  be, 
Teach  us  as  she  taught  our  Masters, 
In  that  abbey  by  the  sea. 
Faithful,  grateful,  just,  to  be  ! 

Thomas  IS Arcy  McGee. 
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Ulster, 

THE  EETURX  TO  ULSTER. 

ONCE  again  —  but  liow  changed  since  my  wanderings 
began  — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar 
That  wearies  the  eclioes  of  fair  TulLimore. 
Alas !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  burn ! 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return? 
Can  I  live  the  dear  Hfe  of  delusion  again. 
That  flowed  when  these  echoes  first  mixed  with  my 
strain  ? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  unknown, 
Higli  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were  thrown; 
I  liad  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse  and  the  sweep  of  their  lyre : 
To  me  't  was  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  car. 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguished  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call, 

The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew, 

Tiie  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 

And  renewed  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the  hall ; 

And  the  standard  of  Fion  flashed  fierce  from  on  high. 

Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh. 

It  seemed  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 
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Could  renew  all  tlie  glories  slie  boasted  of  yore,  — 
Yet   why    at   remembrance,    fond   heart,   shouldst   thou 

burn  ? 
They  were  days  of  delusion  and  cannot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by. 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  slie  turned  from  mine  eye  ? 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam  or  melted  to  dew  ? 
O,  would  it  had  been  so,  —  0,  would  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the  sky. 
And  her  voice,  that  was  moulded  to  melody's  thrill, 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sighed  and  was  still! 

O,  would  it  had  been  so,  —  not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  learned  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part; 
To  bear,  unassisted  its  burthen  of  care, 
While  I  toiled  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done. 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
"  Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your  train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  again." 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Wayconnell. 

WAYCONNELL  TOWER. 

THE  tangling  wealth  by  June  amassed 
Left  rock  and  ruin  vaguely  seen; 
Thick  ivy-cables  held  them  fast. 

Light  boughs  descended,  floating  green. 
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Slow  turned  tlie  stair,  a  breathless  lieiglit, 

And,  far  above,  it  set  me  free, 
Wlien  all  the  golden  fan  of  light 

Was  closing  down  into  the  sea. 

A  window  half-way  up  the  wall 

It  led  to;  and  so  high  was  that. 
The  tallest  trees  were  not  so  tall 

That  thej  could  reach  to  where  I  sat. 

Aloft  within  the  mouldered  tower. 
Dark  ivy  fringed  its  round  of  sky, 

Where  slowly,  in  the  deepening  hour. 
The  first  few  stars  unveiled  on  higii. 

The  rustling  of  tlie  foliage  dim, 
The  murmur  of  the  cool  gray  tide. 

With  tears  that  trembled  on  the  brim, 
An  echo  sad  to  these  I  sighed. 

O  Sea,  thy  ripple's  mournful  tune  !  — 
The  cloud  along  the  sunset  sleeps ; 

The  phantom  of  the  golden  moon 
Is  kindled  in  thy  quivering  deeps, 

0,  mournfully!  —  and  1  to  fill. 

Fixed  in  a  ruin-window  strange, 
Some  countless  period,  watching  still 

A  moon,  a  sea,  that  never  change  ! 

The  guided  orb  is  mounting  slow ; 
Tlie  duteous  wave  is  cbbiuii:  fast : 
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And  now,  as  from  the  niche  I  go, 
A  shadow  joins  the  shadowy  past. 

Farewell,  dim  ruins,  tower  and  life ; 


Sadly  enrich  the  distant  vie 


And  welcome,  scenes  of  toil  and  strife; 

To-morrow's  sun  arises  new. 

WiUiani  AUuKjham. 


Woodstock. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  POETESS. 

Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  fine  scenery  of  Woodstock, 
near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  last  residence  of  the 
author  of  "  Psyche  "  [Mrs.  Tighe].  Her  grave  is  one  of  many  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  village.  The  river  runs  smoothly  hy.  The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  that  have  been  partially  converted  into  a  church,  rever- 
ently throw  their  mantle  of  tender  shadow  over  it.  —  Tales  by  the  O'Haia 
FaniUj. 

I  STOOD  beside  thy  lowly  grave ; 
Spring  odors  breathed  around. 
And  music,  in  the  river  wave, 
Passed  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by, 
And  a  glad  murmur  seemed  to  run 

Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy  bough 
That  fringed  the  ruins  near; 
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Young  voices  were  abroad,  but  thou 
Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee ! 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea. 

The  light  of  song,  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low, 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 
Thou  wouldst  liave  loved  so  well. 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  tlie  wing, 

In  their  bright  reckless  play. 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spring, — 

And  thou  wert  passed  away. 

But  then,  e'en  then,  a  noljlcr  tiiought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came  ; 
Tlie  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said. 

Thou  must  have  looked  ere  now, 
Tiian  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 

Odors  and  hues  below. 
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The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here. 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth  ! 
What  seest  thou,  then,  where  no  dim  fear. 

No  haunting  dream,  hath  birth? 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Tliou  gavest ;  but  where  thou  art 

The  sway  is  not  with  changeful  hours,  — 
There  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud  but  deep  ! 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 

How  often  didst  thou  weep  ? 

Wliere  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 

Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  ? 
Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found. 

And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  VISITING  A  TOMB  NEAR  WOODSTOCK. 

"  Yes  !  hide  beneath  the  mouUlering  heap. 

The  undelighted,  slighted  thing ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth,  buried  deep, 

In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring." 

Mus.  Tiohk's  Poem  on  the  Lihj. 

I  STOOD  where  the  lip  of  song  lay  low. 
Where  the  dust  had  gathered  on  Beauty's  brow 
Where  stillness  hung  on  the  heart  of  Love, 
And  a  marble  weeper  kept  watch  above. 
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I  stood  in  the  silence  of  lonely  thought, 
Of  deep  affections  that  inly  wrought. 
Troubled,  and  dreamy,  and  dim  with  fear,  — 
They  knew  themselves  exiled  spirits  here  ! 

Tlien  didst  thou  pass  me  in  radiance  hy. 
Child  of  the  sunbeam,  bright  butterfly ! 
Thou  that  dost  bear,  on  thy  fairy  wings. 
No  burden  of  mortal  sufferings. 

Tliou  wert  flitting  past  that  solemn  tomb. 
Over  a  bright  world  of  joy  and  bloom ; 
And  strangely  I  felt,  as  I  saw  thee  shine. 
The  all  that  severed  thy  life  and  mine. 

Mine,  with  its  inbr)rn  mysterious  things, 
Of  love  and  grief  its  unfathomed  springs ; 
And  quick  thouglits  wandering  o'er  earth  and  sky, 
"With  voices  to  question  eternity ! 

Thine,  in  its  reckless  and  joyous  way. 
Like  an  embodied  breeze  at  ])lay  ! 
Cliild  of  the  sunlight !  thou  winged  and  free ! 
One  moment,  one  moment,  I  envied  thee  ! 

Thou  art  not  lonely,  though  born  to  roam, 
Thou  hast  no  longings  that  pine  for  home; 
Thou  seek'st  not  the  haunts  of  the  bee  and  bird, 
To  fly  from  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred. 

In  thy  brief  being  no  strife  of  mind. 
No  boundless  passion,  is  deeply  shrined; 
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While  I,  as  I  gazed  on  thy  swift  fliglit  bj, 
One  hour  of  my  soul  seemed  infinity  ! 

And  she,  that  voiceless  below  me  slept, 
Flowed  not  her  song  from  a  heart  that  wept? 
O  Love  and  Song  !  though  of  heaven  your  powers. 
Dark  is  your  fate  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Yet,  ere  I  turned  from  that  silent  place, 
Or  ceased  from  watching  thy  sunny  race. 
Thou,  even  thou,  on  those  glancing  wings. 
Didst  waft  me  visions  of  brighter  things ! 

Thou  that  dost  image  the  freed  soul's  birth, 
And  its  flight  away  o'er  the  mists  of  earth, 
0,  fitly  thy  path  is  through  flowers  that  rise 
Hound  the  dark  chamber  where  Genius  lies ! 

Felicia  Ilemans. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coast  Scenery, 


THE  CLIFFS 

THESE  iron-rifted  clifTs,  that  o'er  the  deep, 
Wave-worn  and  thunder-scarred,  enormous  lower, 
Stand  like  the  work  of  some  primeval  Power, 
Titan  or  Dcmiurgos,  that  would  keep 
Firm  ward  forever  o'er  the  bastioncd  steep 
Of  turret-crowned  Bcltard,  or  mightiest  Mohcr : 
Vainly  beneath,  as  thougli  they  would  devour 
The  rooted  rocks  before  them,  reel  and  leap 
The  headlong  waves;  and  as  a  plumed  phalanx, 
Crushed  in  tiie  assault  of  some  strong  citadel. 
Indomitable  still,  its  shattered  ranks 
Cheers  to  the  breach  again,  and  yet  again. 
So  from  the  battling  billows  bursts  the  swell 
Of  a  more  awful  combat  than  of  men ! 
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II. 

THE  CLIFFS. 

THOUGH  all  is  grand,  nay,  somewhat  stern,  around, 
Yet  softer  beauties  decorate  the  scene : 
No  floral  garniture  of  meadow  ground, 
No  perspective  of  pastures  ever  green. 
No  shadowy  pomp  of  woods,  no  silver  sheen 
Of  waterfalls,  with  music  in  tlicir  sound, 
Nor  mountains,  fading  in  the  blue  serene, 
Nor  perfume  of  the  gardens,  here  are  found. 
Yet  here  hath  Nature  lavished  hues,  and  scent. 
And  melody,  born  handmaids  of  the  ocean : 
Metallic  veins,  with  moss  and  rock-flowers  blent, 
Brighten  the  laminated  crag;  the  motion 
Of  waves,  the  breezes  fragrant  from  the  sea, 
And  cry  of  birds,  combine  one  glorious  symphony ! 

III. 

THE  HAG'S-HEAD  CAPE. 

THAT  last  and  loftiest  cape,  whose  wasted  front 
Looks  down  the  Atlantic  waters  evermore, 
Far  out  above  the  main  sustains  a  gaunt 
Colossal  head  (so  seems  it)  bending  o'er, 
With  stony  gaze  perpetual,  the  wild  shore : 
There  fixed  for  ages,  where  her  wiles  were  wont 
To  lure  and  to  betray,  a  mightier  Power 
Charmed  into  stone  the  Siren  at  her  haunt, 
A  monumental  beacon.     Such  the  tale 
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Our  simple  hinds  rely  on,  to  its  place 
Accordant.     In  that  hoary  mass  we  trace 
Features,  like  death  in  frost  compressed  and  pale, 
And  awful  as  the  sculptures  in  the  vale 
Of  Nile,  —  the  Memphian  Sphinx,  and  Osvmandias. 


T 


IV. 

SPANISH  POINT. 
HE  waters  —  0  the  waters!  —  wild  and  gloomin 


n» 


Beneath  the  stormy  pall  that  slirouds  the  sky, 
On,  through  the  deepening  mist  more  darkly  loouiing, 
Plumed  with  the  pallid  foam  funereally, 
Onward,  like  deatli,  tliey  come,  the  rocks  entombing ! 
Nor  thunder  knell  is  needful  from  on  high; 
Nor  sound  of  signal  gun,  momently  booming 
O'er  the  disastrous  deep ;  nor  seaman's  cry  ! 
And  yet,  —  if  auglit  were  wanting,  —  manifold 
Mementos  haunt  those  reefs :  liow  that  proud  host 
Of  Spain  and  Rome  so  smitten  were  of  old. 
By  God's  decree,  along  tliis  fatal  coast. 
And  over  all  their  purple  and  their  gold, 
Mitre,  and  helm,  and  harp,  the  avenging  waters  rolled ! 


I 


V. 

MALBAY  SANDS. 

T  may  not  be,  because  this  tranquil  hour, 
Briglitening  elsewhere  to  beauty  scenes  more  grand. 


Here  lights  witli  milder  beam  a  lowlier  strand, 
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And  that  yon  sea,  like  a  tired  warrior, 

Eor  quiet  joy  hath  laid  aside  his  power. 

That  unattractive,  therefore,  must  expand 

This  gracefid  curvature  of  golden  sand 

By  the  ebbing  tide  left  shining.     Vernal  bower 

Is  scarce  more  fragrant  than  those  weeds  marine 

Fringing  the  chrysolite,  pellucid  wells. 

Wave-worn  in  the  rock,  where  children  stoop  for  shells. 

And  braiding  yon  gray  reef  with  tresses  green. 

Where  sunset  loiterers  love  at  eve  to  stand,  — 

Dark  groups,  with  shadows  leugthemug  to  the  land. 

VI. 

THE  SOLITUDES  OF  MALBAY. 

AND  O  ye  solitudes  of  rocks  and  waters, 
And  medicinable  gales  and  sounds  Lethean, 
Remote  from  strife  and  fratricidal  slaughters, 
Have  I  not  sighed  to  hear  your  mighty  paean. 
Reverberating  througli  the  empyrean. 
And  yearned  to  gaze  while  your  white-throated  surges 
Leap,  and  dissolve  in  air,  like  shapes  Protean, 
That  sport  in  the  sunset,  as  the  moon  emerges 
Over  the  sea-cliff?     Have  I  not  felt  the  longing 
Then  most  intensely,  when  the  storm-steed  rushes 
O'er  the  wild  waves  tumultuously  thronging. 
Smiting  their  wan  crests,  —  scattering  as  he  crushes;  — 
To  stand  on  some  lone  peak,  and  hear,  from  under 
Its  caverned  base,  the  ocean's  melancholy  thunder? 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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PARK  EOSALEEX. 

This  impassioned  ballad,  entitled  in  the  original  Roisin  Duh  (or  The 
Black  Little  Rose),  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  celebrated  Tirconnellian  cliieftain,  Hugh  the  Red  O'Donnell. 
It  purports  to  be  an  allegorical  address  from  Hugh  to  Ireland,  on  the 
subject  of  iiis  love  and  straggles  for  her,  and  his  resolve  to  raise  her  again 
to  the  glorious  position  she  held  as  a  nation  before  tlie  irruption  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  spoilers. 

OMY  Dark  Rosaleeii, 
Do  not  sigh,  do  not  ^veep  ! 
The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green. 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There  's  wine  from  tlie  royal  Pope, 

Upon  the  ocean  green ; 
And  SpanisJi  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
Shall  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health  and  help  and  hope, 

My  Dark  llosaleen! 

Over  hills  and  through  dales 

Have  I  roamed  for  your  sake; 
All  yesterday  I  sailed  with  sails 

On  river  and  on  lake. 
The  Erne,  at  its  highest  flood, 

I  dashed  across  unseen, 
For  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen  ! 
O,  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood. 
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Red  lightning  lightened  througli  my  blood. 
My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

All  day  long,  in  unrest, 

To  and  fro,  do  I  move. 
The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love ! 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  faints 

To  think  of  you,  my  queen, 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
To  hear  your  sweet  and  sad  complaints. 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saints, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

Woe  and  pain,  pain  and  woe. 

Are  my  lot,  night  and  noon. 
To  see  your  bright  face  clouded  so. 

Like  to  the  mournful  moon. 
But  yet  will  I  rear  your  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen; 
'T  is  you  shall  reign,  shall  reign  alone. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  own  Rosaleen! 
'T  is  you  shall  have  the  golden  throne, 
'T  is  you  shall  reign,  and  reign  alone. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 
Will  I  fly,  for  your  weal; 
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Your  holy  delicate  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 
At  home,  in  your  emerald  bowers. 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
You  '11  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
You  '11  think  of  me  through  daylight's  hours, 
My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills; 
0,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer. 

To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 
And  one  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  true. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

0,  the  Erne  shall  run  red 

With  redundance  of  blood. 
The  earth  shall  rock  bencatli  our  tread. 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood ; 
And  gun-peal  and  slogan  cry 

Wake  many  a  glen  serene. 
Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die. 
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My  Dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 

The  Judgment  Hour  must  first  be  nigh, 

Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 

Tr.  James  Clarence  Mayigan. 


SOGGARTH  AROON. 


AM  I  a  slave  they  say, 
Soggarth  Aroon  ?  ^ 
Since  »you  did  show  the  way, 


Soggarth  Aroon, 


Tlieir  slave  no  more  to  be. 
While  tliey  would  work  with  me 
Ould  Ireland's  slavery. 


Soggarth  Aroon  ? 


Why  not  her  poorest  man, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
Try  and  do  all  he  can, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
Her  commands  to  fulfil 
Of  his  own  heart  and  will. 
Side  by  side  with  you  still, 

Soggarth  Aroon? 

Loyal  and  brave  to  you, 
Soggarth  Aroon, 

1  Priest  dear. 
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Yet  be  no  slave  to  you, 

Soggartli  Arooiij  — 
Nor,  out  of  fear  to  you  — 
Stand  up  so  near  to  you  — 
Och  !  out  of  fear  to  you  ! 

Soggartli  Aroon  ! 

Who,  in  the  winter's  night, 

Soggartli  Aroon, 
Wlien  the  could  blast  did  bite, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
Came  to  my  cal)in-door, 
And,  on  my  earthen  flure, 
Knelt  by  me,  sick  and  poor, 

Soggartli  Aroon? 

Who,  on  the  marriage-day, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
Made  tlie  poor  cabin  gay, 

Soggarth  Aroon,  — 
And  did  both  laugh  and  sing, 
Making  our  hearts  to  ring, 
At  the  poor  cliristening, 

Soggarth  Aroon? 


'OO" 


Who,  as  friend  only  met, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
Never  did  flout  me  yet, 

Soggarth  Aroon? 
And  when  my  hearth  was  dim. 
Gave,  while  his  eye  did  brim. 
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What  I  should  give  to  him, 
Soggartli  Aroon? 

Och !  you,  and  only  you, 

Soggartli  Aroon ! 
And  for  this  I  was  true  to  you, 

Soggarth  Aroon ; 
In  love  they  '11  never  shake, 
WJien  for  ould  Ireland's  sake, 
We  a  true  part  did  take. 


John  Banim. 


W 


DARK  MARGARET. 

'E  sit  by  the  fire, 
My  poor  old  wife  and  I; 
The  fire  burns  slow,  our  liearts  are  low. 

And  the  tear  stands  in  the  eye. 
For  our  daughters  tliree  wlio  are  over  the  sea, 

Tar,  far,  in  tlie  wooded  west ; 
One  after  one,  our  darlings  are  gone ; 
But  our  Mary  we  loved  the  best. 

My  brother's  son 

Sits  in  the  chimney  by  us ; 
The  staff  of  our  age,  —  hard,  liard  is  the  page 

Of  the  lesson  that  keeps  him  by  us. 
Eor  he  longs  to  be  free,  to  go  over  the  sea, 

Where  his  kindred  have  found  their  rest. 
One  after  one,  our  darlings  are  gone, 

But  our  Mary  he  loved  the  best. 
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"Welcome,  Margaret! 

Dear  Margaret,  have  you  come  ? 
Draw  nigh  to  the  fire,  and  tighten  the  wire, 

And  sing  us  a  song  of  home. 
For  though  heaven  denies  the  light  to  your  eyes. 

Yet  never  were  expressed 
By  the  Harper  King  such  strains  as  you  sing. 

And  our  Mary  loved  them  best. 

Sit  by  me,  Margaret, 
Dear  Margaret,  sit  by  my  side ; 
For  you  loved  my  dearest  daughter,  far  o'er  the  world- 
wide water. 
Who  should  have  been  our  Patrick's  bride. 
O,  sing  me  her  songs,  for  my  poor  heart  longs 

To  clasp  her  to  my  breast ; 
Though  tears  it  will  bring,  yet  my  darling  must  sing 
What  our  Mary  loved  the  best. 

You  are  there,  Patrick  ! 
I  feel  your  breathing  soft  upon  my  cheek  ; 
A  tear  is  in  your  eye,  and  well  your  heart  knows  why ; 
You  arc  there  I  say,  althongh  you  do  not  speak. 
I  have   been   to   pleasant  Meath,  and   to   rich  Fingal 
beneath, 
And  homeward  I  am  going  to  the  west ; 
And  1  thought  as  I  did  pass  I  would  sing  the  "  Colleen 
Dlias," 
That  one  you  loved  so  well,  and  best. 

Hark !  she  sings. 
TrembUngly  over  the  strings  her  fingers  stray; 
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And  the  light  that  heaven  denies  to  her  clear  but  dark- 
ened eyes, 
Her  wreathed  smiles  and  dimpling  cheeks  betray. 
O,  it  is  our  "  Colleen  'Dhas,"  as  her  pleasant  days  did 
pass, 
Louldy  lilting  at  the  milking  with  the  rest; 
Soon,  soon,  alas  !  in   sighs   and   tears,  she  leaves   our 
longing  eyes : 
The  Mary  we  all  loved  the  best. 

No  more,  my  dearest  Margaret, — 
Sing  the  "Colleen  Dhas"  no  more; 
Top  her  father  and  her  mother  loved  her   more  than 
any  other. 
And  her  parting  grieves  them  sore. 
You  have  been  to  pleasant   Meatii,  and  to  rich  Fingal 
beneath, 
And  homeward  you  are  going  to  the  west; 
Tell  us  all  the  country  news,  the  merriest  you  can  choose. 
To  pleasure  the  old  couple  we  love  best. 

I   have    been    to    pleasant    Meatli,    and    to   rich 
Fingal  beneatli. 

And  homeward  I  am  going  to  the  west ; 
I  will  tell  the  country  news,  the  merriest  I  can  choose. 

To  pleasure  the  old  couple  we  love  best. 
Your  Mary  has  come  home,  — your  loved  and  loving  one. 

And  here  she  comes  to  tell  you  all  the  rest ! 
Now,  Patrick,  fill  your  ghiss,  while  I  sing  the  "  Colleen 
Dhas," 
With  a  welcome  home  to  Mary,  you  love  best. 

Jolui  Fisher  Murray. 
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THE  BANSHEE. 

SHE  sat  beside  the  haunted  stream 
While  't  was  crimsoned  yet  with  the  sunset  beam. 
And  her  long  black  hair  with  the  wild  winds  flew, 
And  her  robe  was  a  robe  of  snowy  hue. 
And  she  gazed  with  sad,  dark-glancing  eye 
Where  Mac  Caura's  towers  rose  proud  and  high. 

But  sudden  that  gaze  was  past,  and  the  one 
Tiiat  sat  by  the  lonely  stream  was  gone ; 
And  aloft,  on  the  misty  mountain's  height 
Was  seen  the  dark  form  in  snowy  white,  — 
And  wild  and  high,  over  hill  and  dale 
Was  heard  the  loud  cry  of  the  Banshee's  wail. 

***** 

The  fen  fog  fell,  and  tlie  robe  of  white 
Was  dimmer  seen  on  the  mountain's  height. 
And  the  long  black  locks  still  floated  away, 
Till  the  night  glooms  came  as  black  as  they, 
And  the  form  at  length  was  in  darkness  shaded, 
And  the  song  at  length  was  in  distance  faded. 

But  still  the  sounds  in  the  listening  ear, 

W^ith  the  cool  calm  gale,  were  wafted  near, 

And  still  the  murmuring  echoes  fell 

O'er  heath-clad  hill  and  o'er  moss-green  dell. 

And  still  they  sung  of  woe  and  grief. 

And  blood,  and  death,  to  Mac  Caura's  chief. 
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The  day-beam  breaks  on  the  green-hill  side, 

And  gleams  over  hill  and  river; 
And  the  Saxon's  banner  is  floating  wide, 
With  the  blood  of  the  hapless  heroes  dyed ; 
But  Mac  Caura's  boast  and  Mac  Caura's  pride 

Is  faded  and  lost  forever. 

Anonymous. 

THE  GOBHAN  SAER. 

In  Petrie's  "  Round  Towers  "  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  "  Gobhan 
Saer,"  their  builder.  He  is  tliere  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
Christian  age  of  Ireland,  —  the  sixth  century;  but  his  birth,  life,  and 
death  are  involved  in  great  obscurity  and  many  legends.  He  is,  perhaps, 
after  Finn  and  St.  Patrick,  the  most  popular  personage  in  the  ancient 
period  of  Irish  history. 

HE  stept  a  man  out  of  the  ways  of  men. 
And  no  one  knew  his  sept  or  rank  or  name,  — 
Like  a  strong  stream  far  issuing  from  a  glen, 

Erom  some  source  unexplored,  the  Master  came ; 
Gossips  there  were,  who,  wondrous  keen  of  ken. 
Surmised  that  he  should  be  a  child  of  shame  ; 
Others  declared  him  of  tlie  Druids ;  then 

Through  Patrick's  labors  fallen  from  power  and  fame. 

He  lived  apart,  wrapt  up  in  many  plans; 

He  wooed  not  women,  tasted  not  of  wine ; 
He  shunned  the  sports  and  councils  of  the  clans, 

Nor  ever  knelt  at  a  frequented  shrine. 
His  orisons  were  old  poetic  ranns, 

Which  the  new  Ollaves  deemed  an  evil  sign ; 
To  most  he.  seemed  one  of  those  pagan  Khans, 

Whose  mystic  vigor  knows  no  cold  decline. 


^ 
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He  was  the  builder  of  the  wondrous  Towers, 

"Which,  tall  and  straight  and  exquisitely  round. 
Rise  monumental  round  the  isle  once  ours ; 

Index-like,  marking  spots  of  holy  ground. 
In  gloaming  glens,  in  leafy  lowland  bowers. 

On  rivers'  banks,  these  CloUeachs  old  abound; 
Where  Art,  enraptured,  meditates  long  hours. 

And  Science  flutters  like  a  bird  spell-bound! 

Lo  !  wlieresoe'er  these  pillar-towers  aspire, 

Heroes  and  holy  men  repose  below, — 
The  bones  of  some  gleaned  from  the  pagan  pyre, 

Others  in  armor  lie,  as  for  a  foe : 
It  was  the  mighty  Master's  life-desire 

To  chronicle  his  great  ancestors  so ; 
What  holier  duty,  what  achievement  higher, 

Hemains  to  us,  than  tliis  he  thus  doth  show? 

Yet  he,  the  builder,  died  an  unknown  death  : 

His  labor  done,  no  man  beheld  him  more ; 
'T  was  thought  his  body  faded  like  a  breath. 

Or,  like  a  sea-mist,  floated  off"  Life's  shore. 
Doubt  overliangs  his  fate  and  faith  and  birth; 

His  works  alone  attest  his  life  and  lore, — 
They  are  the  only  witnesses  he  hath. 

All  else  Egyptian  darkness  covers  o'er. 

Men  called  him  Gobhan  Saer,  and  many  a  tale 

Yet  lingers  in  the  byways  of  tlie  land. 
Of  how  he  cleft  the  rock,  and  down  the  vale 

Led  the  bright  river,  childlike,  in  his  hand; 
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Of  how  on  giant  ships  he  spread  great  sail, 
And  many  marvels  else  by  him  first  planned : 

But  though  these  legends  fade,  in  Innisfail 

His  name  and  towers  for  centuries  shall  stand. 

Thomas  H Arcij  McGee. 


KING  CORMAC'S  CROWN. 

PRINCE  CORMAC  sheathed  his  sharpest  sword 
In  the  breast  of  his  brother's  son ; 
And  his  nobles  hailed  him  as  Riagh  and  Lord, 

When  the  treaeherous  deed  was  done  ; 
And  they  bore  him  in  triumph  to  his  palace,  near 

Where  Bann's  deep  waters  wind,  — 
O  Ulster !  didst  thou  see  and  hear. 
Or  wert  thou  deaf  and  blind  ? 

And  Cormac  sate  at  the  feast  that  night. 

In  Antrim's  royal  hall. 
With  his  vassal  Tiernachs  and  men  of  might. 

And  iron  chieftains  all ; 
"And  where  is  the  kingly  diadam,"  he  cried, 

"  Ye  have  destined  for  this  head  ?  " 
When  the  oaken  door  swung  suddenly  wide, 

And  lo  !  a  sight  of  dread ! 

A  bier  with  coffin  and  sable  pall. 

And  bearers  in  mournful  attire. 
Moved  slowly  up  the  spacious  hall. 

While  hushed  was  laugh  and  lyre ! 
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And  the  murderer  shook  in  his  royal  chair. 

While  he  tried  to  grasp  his  spear; 
But  the  curse  of  crime  had  stricken  him  there, 

And  he  looked  a  statue  of  fear  ! 

And  the  bearers  lifted  the  coffin  lid, 

And  a  corpse,  with  a  gory  wound 
In  its  naked  breast,  stood  up  amid 

The  death-pale  revellers  round ; 
And  a  crown  of  blood-cemented  clay 

In  its  hands  it  seemed  to  bear, 
And  it  spake,  —  "0  King,  enjoy  thy  sway! 

This  diadem  slialt  thou  wear !  " 

A  silence  deeper  than  the  grave's 

Now  thrills  the  throng  with  dread ; 
And  the  broken  murmurs  of  Banna's  waves 

Seem  voices  of  the  dead ! 
It  was  far  in  the  wane  of  tlie  emerald  spring. 

And  a  bright  jMay  morning  ])Ourcd 

Its  rays  througli  the  hall,  but  the  Irish  king 

Sate  dead  at  his  banquet  board  ! 

Anonymous. 


lEISH  BOATMAN'S  HYMN. 

BARK  that  bear  me  through  foam  and  squall, 
You  in  the  storm  are  my  castle  wall : 
Though  the  sea  should  redden  from  bottom  to  top, 
From  tiller  to  mast  she  takes  no  drop ; 
On  the  tide-top,  the  tide-top, 

Wherry  aroon,  my  land  and  store ! 
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On  the  tide-top,  tlie  tide-top, 
She  is  the  boat  can  sail  go  leor} 

She  dresses  herself,  and  goes  gliding  on. 
Like  a  dame  in  her  robes  of  the  Indian  lawn; 
For  God  has  blessed  her,  gunnel  and  wale, 
And  O,  if  you  saw  her  stretch  out  to  the  gale, 
On  the  tide-top,  on  the  tide-top,  etc. 

Whillan,^  ahoy  !  old  heart  of  stone. 
Stooping  so  black  o'er  the  beach  alone, 
Answer  me  well,  —  on  the  bursting  brine 
Saw  you  ever  a  bark  like  mine? 
On  the  tide-top,  the  tide-top,  etc. 

Says  Whillan,  "  Since  first  I  was  made  of  stone, 
I  have  looked  abroad  o'er  the  beach  alone, 
But  till  to-day,  on  the  bursting  brine. 
Saw  I  never  a  bark  like  thine," 

On  the  tide-top,  on  the  tide-top,  etc. 

"  God  of  the  air ! "  the  seamen  shout. 
When  they  see  us  tossing  the  brine  about: 
"  Give  us  the  shelter  of  strand  or  rock. 
Or  through  and  through  us  she  goes  with  a  shock  !  " 
On  the  tide -top,  the  tide -top, 

Wherry  aroon,  my  land  and  store. 
On  the  tide-top,  the  tide-top, 

She  is  the  boat  can  sail  go  leor! 

From  the  L-ish.     Tr.  Samuel  Ferguson. 

^  Abuudaiitly  well.       2  A  rock  on  tlie  shore  near  Blacksod  Harbor. 
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THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  IRELAND. 

A  PLENTEOUS  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 
Where  the  wholesome   fruit   is   bursting    from  the 
yellow  barley  ear; 
There   is   honey  in  the  trees   where    her  misty   vales 

expand, 
And  her  forest  paths,  in  summer,  are  by  falling  waters 

fanned. 
There  is    dew  at   high    noontide   there,  and    springs  i' 
the  yellow  sand. 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 

Curled  he  is  and  ringleted,  and  plaited  to  the  knee, 
Each  captain  who  comes  sailing  across  the  Irish  sea; 
And  I  will  make   my  journey,  if  life    and  health  but 

stand. 
Unto   that   pleasant   country,   that   fresh   and   fragrant 

strand. 
And   leave    your   boasted   braveries,    your   wealth   and 

high  command. 
For  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 

Large  and  profitable  are  the  stacks  upon  the  ground, 
The  butter  and  the  cream  do  wondrously  abound, 
The  cresses  on  the  water  and  the  sorrels  are  at  hand. 
And  the  cuckoo's  calling  daily  his  note  of  music  bland, 
And  the  bold  thrush   sings   so   bravely  his  song  i'  the 
forests  grand, 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 

From  the  Irish.     Tr.  Samuel  Ferguson. 
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SONG  OF  INNISFAIL. 


THEY  came  from  a  land  beyond  tlie  sea, 
And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantly, 

Prom  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
"  O,  where  's  the  Isle  we  've  seen  in  dreams. 

Our  destined  home  or  grave?" 
Tims  sung  they  as,  by  the  morning's  beams. 
They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

And,  lo,  where  afar  o'er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle  of  radiant  green. 
As  though  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines, 

Wtiose  hght  through  the  wave  was  seen. 
"  'T  is  Innisfail,  —  't  is  Innisfail !  " 

Rings  o'er  the  echoing  sea; 
While,  bending  to  heaven,  the  warriors  hail 

That  home  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Then  turned  they  unto  the  eastern  wave, 

Where  now  their  Day-God's  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky. 
Nor  frown  was  seen  through  sky  or  sea, 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod, 

When  first  on  their  Isle  of  Destiny^ 

Our  great  forefathers  trod. 

Thomas  Moore. 

1  The  Island  of  Destiny,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
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THE  THREE  WOES. 


THAT   angel  whose   charge  is  Eire   sang  thus^  o'er 
the  dark  isle  winging; 
By  a  virgin  his  song  was  heard  at  a  tempest's  ruinous 
close : 
"  Three  golden  ages  God  gave  while  your  tender  green 
blade  was  springing; 
Faith's  earliest  harvest  is  reaped.     To-day  God  sends 
you  three  Woes. 

"Eor  ages  three  without   laws  ye   shall  flee  as  beasts 
in  the  forest ; 
Tor  an  age  and  a  half-age  faith  shall  bring  not  peace, 
but  a  sword; 
Then  laws  shall  rend  you,  like  eagles  sharp-fanged,  of 
your  scourges  the  sorest : 
When  these  three  woes  are   past,  look  up,  for  your 
hope  is  restored. 

"  The  times   of  your  woe   shall   be   twice  the  time  of 
your  foregone  glory ; 
But  fourfold  at  last   shall    lie    the   grain  on    your 
granary  floor." 
The  seas  in  vapor  shall   fleet,  and  in  ashes  the  moun- 
tains hoary : 
Let  God  do   that  which   he  wills.     Let  his  servants 
endure  and  adore ! 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 


T 
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Antrim. 

A  LEGEND  OF  ANTRIM. 

HE  Lady  of  Antrim  rose  with  tlie  morn, 
And  donned  her  grandest  gear, 


And  her  heart  beat  fast  when  a  sounding  liorn 

Announced  a  suitor  near; 
Hers  was  a  heart  so  full  of  pride. 

That  love  had  little  room, 
And  faith,  I  would  not  wish  me  such  bride. 

For  all  her  beautiful  bloom. 

One  suitor  there  came  from  the  Scottish  shore, 

Long  and  lithe  and  grim  ; 
And  a  younger  one  from  Dunluce  hoar, 

And  the  lady  inclined  to  him. 
"But  hearken  ye,  nobles  both,"  she  said. 

As  soon  as  they  did  dine ; 
"The  hand  must  prove  its  chicftainry 

That  putteth  a  ring  on  mine. 
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"But  not  in  the  lists  with  armed  hands 

Must  this  devoir  be  done, 
Yet  he  who  wins  my  broad,  broad  lauds 

Their  lady  may  count  as  won. 
Ye  both  were  born  upon  the  shore. 

Were  bred  upon  the  sea, 
Now  let  me  see  you  ply  the  oar, 

For  the  land  you  love  —  and  me  ! 

"The  chief  that  first  can  reach  the  strand 

May  mount  at  morn  and  ride. 
And  his  loug  day's  ride  shall  bouud  his  laud, 

And  I  will  be  his  bride  !  " 
M'Quillan  felt  hope  in  every  vein. 

As  the  bold,  bright  lady  spoke; 
And  M'Donald  glanced  over  his  rival  again. 

And  bowed  with  a  bargeman's  stroke. 

'T  is  summer  upon  the  Afttriui  shore,  — 

The  shore  of  shores  it  is. 
Where  the  white  old  rocks  deep  caves  arch  o'er, 

Unfathomcd  by  man,  I  wis, — 
Wliere  the  basalt  breast  of  our  isle  fliugs  back 

The  Scandiuavian  surge, 
To  howl  through  its  native  Scaggerack, 

Chanting  the  Viking's  dirge. 

'T  is  summer,  —  the  long  white  Hues  of  foam 

Roll  lazily  to  the  beach, 
And  man  and  maid  from  every  home 

Their  eyes  o'er  the  waters  stretch. 
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On  Glenarm's  lofty  battlements 

Sittetli  the  lady  fair, 
And  tlie  -warm  west-wind  blows  softly 

Through  the  links  of  her  golden  hair. 

The  boats  in  the  distant  offing 

Are  marshalled  prow  to  prow  ; 
The  boatmen  cease  their  scoffing. 

And  bend  to  the  rowlocks  now; 
Like  glory-guided  steeds  they  start,  — 

Away  o'er  the  waves  they  bound ; 
Each  rower  can  hear  the  beating  heart 

Of  his  brother  boatman  sound. 

Nearer !  nearer !  on  they  come,  — 

Row,  M'Donald,  row ! 
For  Antrim's  princely  castle  home. 

Its  lands,  and  its  lady,  row ! 
The  chief  that  first*  can  grasp  the  strand 

May  mount  at  morn  and  ride. 
And  his  long  day's  ride  shall  bound  his  land. 

And  she  shall  be  his  bride ! 

He  saw  his  rival  gain  apace. 

He  felt  the  spray  in  his  wake,  — 
He  thought  of  her  who  watched  the  race 

More  dear  for  her  dowry  sake  ! 
Then  he  drew  his  skain  from  out  its  sheath. 

And  lopt  off  his  left  hand, 
And  pale  and  fierce,  as  a  chief  in  death. 

He  hurled  it  to  the  strand ! 
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"The  chief  that  first  can  grasp  the  strand 

May  mount  at  morn  and  ride." 
O,  fleet  is  the  steed  which  the  bloody  hand 

Through  Antrim's  glens  doth  guide ! 
And  legends  tell  that  the  proud  ladye 

TVould  fain  have  been  unbanned, 

For  the  chieftain  who  proved  liis  chieftainry 

Lorded  both  wife  and  land. 

TItomas  D'Jrci/  McGee. 


Arraglen, 

lATE   OF  ARRAGLEX. 

WHEN  first  I  saw  thee,  Kate, 
That  summer  evening  late, 
Down  at  the  orchard  gate 

Of  Arraglen, 
I  felt  I  'd  ne'er  before 
Seen  one  so  fair,  asthore, 
I  feared  I  'd  never  more 

See  thee  again,  — 
I  stopped  and  gazed  at  thee. 
My  footfall  luckily 
Reached  not  thy  ear,  though  we 

Stood  there  so  near; 
Wliile  from  thy  lips  a  strain, 
Soft  as  the  summer  rain. 
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Sad  as  a  lover's  pain, 

Tell  on  my  ear. 

I  've  heard  the  lark  in  June, 
The  harp's  wild  plaintive  tune. 
The  thrush,  that  aye  too  soon 

Gives  o'er  his  strain,  — 
I  've  heard  in  hushed  delight 
The  mellow  horn  at  night. 
Waking  the  echoes  light 

Of  wild  Loch  Lene; 
But  neither  echoing  horn, 
Nor  thrush  npon  the  thorn. 
Nor  lark  at  early  morn. 

Hymning  in  air, 
Nor  harper's  lay  divine. 
E'er  witched  this  heart  of  mine. 
Like  that  sweet  voice  of  thine. 

That  evening  there. 

And  wlien  some  rustling,  dear, 

Fell  on  thy  listening  ear. 

You  thought  your  brother  near. 

And  named  his  name, 
I  could  not  answer,  though. 
As  luck  would  have  it  so. 
His  name  and  mine,  you  know. 

Were  both  the  same,  — 
Hearing  no  answering  sound. 
You  glanced  in  doubt  around, 
With  timid  look,  and  found 
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It  was  uot  lie; 
Turning  away  your  head. 
And  blushing  rosy  red. 
Like  a  wild  fawn  you  fled 

Par,  far  from  me. 

The  swan  upon  the  lake, 
The  wild  rose  in  the  brake. 
The  golden  clouds  that  make 

The  west  their  throne. 
The  wild  ash  by  the  stream. 
The  full  moon's  silver  beam. 
The  evening  star's  soft  gleam. 

Shining  alone, 
The  lily  rol)ed  in  white. 
All,  all  arc  fair  and  bright ; 
But  ne'er  on  earth  was  siglit 

So  bright,  so  fair. 
As  that  one  glimpse  of  tiiee. 
That  I  caught  then,  machree. 
It  stole  my  heart  from  me 

That  evening  there. 

And  now  you  're  mine  alone. 
That  heart  is  all  my  own, — 
That  heart  that  ne'er  hath  known 

A  flame  before. 
That  form  of  mould  divine. 
That  snowy  hand  of  thine. 
Those  locks  of  gold,  are  mine 

Forevermore. 
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Was  lover  ever  seen 

As  blest  as  thine,  Kathleen  ? 

Hath  lover  ever  been 

More  fond,  more  trae  ? 
Thine  is  my  every  vow ! 
Forever,  clear,  as  now  ! 
Queen  of  my  heart  be  thou  ! 

Mo  cailin  ruadh !  ^ 

Benny  Lane. 


Assaroe^  the  Abbey. 

ABBEY  ASSAROE. 

GKAY,  gray  is  Abbey  Assaroe,  by  Ballyshannon  town ; 
It   has    neither   door   nor   window,    the    walls    are 

broken  down; 
The  carven  stones  lie  scattered  in  brier  and  nettle  bed ; 
The  only  feet  are  those  that  come  at  burial  of  the  dead. 
A  little  rocky  rivulet  runs  murmuring  to  the  tide, 
Singing  a  song  of  ancient  days,  in  sorrow,  not  in  pride ; 
The  boor-tree  and  the  lightsome  ash  across  the  portal 

grow, 
And  heaven  itself  is  now  the  roof  of  Abbey  Assaroe. 

It  looks  beyond  the  harbor-stream  to  Gulban  Mountain 

blue ; 
It  hears  the  voice  of  Erna's  fall,  —  Atlantic  breakers 

too; 

1  My  g;old;'n-liairetl  ;^irl. 
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High  ships  go  sailing  past  it ;  the  sturd}'  clank  of  oars 
Brings  in  the  salmon-boat  to  haul  a  net  npon  the  shores ; 
And  this  way  to  his  home-creek,  when  the  summer  day 

is  done, 
The  weary  fisher  sculls  his  punt  across  the  setting  sun ; 
While  green  with   corn  is   Shcegus   Hill,   his   cottage 

white  below ;  — 
But  gray  at  every  season  is  Abbey  Assaroe. 

There  stood  one  day  a  poor  old  man  above  its  broken 

bridge  ; 
He  heard  no  running  rivulet,  he  saw  no  mountain-ridge; 
He  turned  his  back  on  Shcegus  Hill,  and  viewed  with 

misty  sight 
The  abbey  walls,  the  burial-ground  with  crosses  ghostly 

white ; 
Under  a  weary  weight  of  years  he  bowed  upon  his  staff, 
Perusing  in  the  present  time  the  former's  epitaj)h ; 
For,  gray  and  wasted  like  the  walls,  a  figure  full  of  woe, 
This  man  was  of  the  blood  of  them  who  founded  Assaroe. 

From  Derry  Gates  to  Drowas  Tower,  Tyrconncll  broad 

was  theirs ; 
Herdsmen   and   spearmen,   bards   and   wine,   and   holy 

abbots'  prayers, 
With   chanting   always    in   the    house  which   they   had 

builded  high 
To  God  and  to   Saint   Bernard,  —  whereto  tliey  came 

to  die. 
At  least,  no  workhouse  grave  for  him  !  tlie  ruins  of  his 

race 
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Sluill  rest  among  the  ruined  stones  of  tins  their  saintly 

place. 
The  fond  old  man  was  weeping ;  and  tremulous  and  slow 
Along  the  rough  and  crooked  lane  he  crept  from  Assaroe. 

WU/iam  AlVmgham. 


Cashel, 

THE  ROCK  OF  CASHEL. 

ROYAL  and  saintly  Cashel!  I  would  gaze 
Upon  the  wreck  of  thy  departed  powers. 
Not  in  tlie  dewy  light  of  matin  hours, 
Nor  the  meridian  pomp  of  summer's  blaze, 
But  at  the  close  of  dim  autumnal  days, 
When  the  sun's  parting  glance,  through  slanting  showers, 
Sheds  o'er  thy  rock-throned  battlements  and  towers 
Such  awful  gleams  as  brighten  o'er  Decay's 
Prophetic  cheek.     At  such  a  time,  methinks, 
There  breathes  from  thy  lone  courts  and  voiceless  aisles 
A  melancholy  moral;  such  as  sinks 
On  the  lone  traveller's  heart,  amid  the  piles 
Of  vast  Persepolis  on  her  mountain  stand, 
Or  Thebes  half  buried  in  the  desert  sand. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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Castleconnel. 

CASTLECONNEL. 

BROAD,  but  not  deep,  along  liis  rock-cliafed  bed 
In  many  a  sparkling  eddy  winds  the  flood. 
Clasped  by  a  margin  of  green  underwood; 
A  castled  crag,  witli  ivy  garlanded, 
Sheer  o'er  the  torrent  frowns ;  above  the  mead 
De  Burgho's  towers,  crumbling  o'er  many  a  rood. 
Stand  gauntly  out  in  airy  solitude. 
Backed  by  yon  furrowed  mountain's  tinted  head. 
Sounds  of  far  people,  mingling  with  the  fall 
Of  waters,  and  the  busy  hum  of  bees, 
And  larks  in  air,  and  throstles  in  the  trees, 
Thrill  the  moist  air  with  murmurs  musical. 
While  cottage  smoke  goes  drifting  on  the  breeze, 
And  sunny  clouds  are  floating  over  all. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Fere. 


Glangoole. 

THE  GLEN  OF  GLANGOOLE. 

THE  hills  are  all  around  me,  —  in  a  dell 
Worn  by  a  stream,  a  deep  and  winding  glen. 
On  a  bare  rock,  beside  a  waterfall, 
I  sit ;  and,  musing,  lean  upon  my  hand. 
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Tlie  song  of  birds,  and  the  low,  piping  wind. 
The  distant  low  of  cattle,  and  the  hum 
Of  laboring  men,  as  the  breeze  dies  away. 
Make  music  with  the  stream's  deep  under-song,  — 
A  mountain  music,  that  revives  old  thoughts. 
And  fills  the  eye  of  memory  with  tears. 

Tliese  shadowy  steeps  that  lift  on  either  hand 
Their  brows  into  the  sun,  naked  of  trees. 
Yet  wear  a  gorgeous  mantle !  the  green  grass, 
The  golden  gorse,  the  heath  of  purple  blooin 
With  its  brown  foliage,  group  amid  the  rocks 
In  tufts,  or  spreading  banks;  the  lady-fern 
Spreads  out  her  delicate  fingers;  'neath  the  stone 
Dewed  by  the  torrent's  spray,  on  marshy  spots. 
The  bright  green  flag  shoots  up  :  a  thousand  weeds 
Of  curious  form,  and  wild-flowers  of  all  hues. 
Hang  pendent  from  the  fissures  of  the  cliffs. 

Par  'neath  my  eye,  even  at  the  valley's  gorge, 
A  ruined  chapel  with  its  ivied  walls. 
Mid  the  rude  gravestones  of  the  villagers, 
Lies  sheltered;  thence  gray  orchards,  and  green  fields 
Spotted  with  cattle;  and  the  furrowed  glebe 
Where  yet  the  tender  wheaten  shoot  lies  hid, 
Waiting  the  warm  breath  of  the  tardy  spring 
(Life  ancliored  nigh  the  haven  of  the  dead), 
Bask  in  the  day;  beyond,  the  heathy  moor 
Spreads  out  its  dusky  level,  —  a  wide  plain, 
Prone  as  the  ocean's  breast  when  the  winds  sleep, 
Por  the  cloud  shadows  to  disport  upon. 
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Lo !  liow  along  the  depths  of  heaven,  like  ships 
With  all  their  white  sails  crowding  into  hght, 
The  vapors  float  magnificent !  —  beneath 
111  beautiful  contention  Avith  the  light. 
Shadows  are  chasing  shadows ;  like  wild  hounds. 
That  sweep  the  dewy  mountain's  side  at  morn. 

And  now  thine  eastern  boundaries,  dark  plaiu ! 
Like  youthful  memories  in  life's  eve  revived, 
Flash  out  to  greet  the  sunset;  the  blue  hills 
Rise  with  their  bright  crests  in  serener  skies. 
And  turrets  start  from  groves  between,  and  spires 
Mid  clustering  vralls  ascend;  green  hills  swell  out 
Their  bosoms,  and  the  valleys  sink  in  shade. 

O,  how  I  love  to  watch  yon  mountain  heights ! 
For  there  are  eyes  beyond,  now  fixed  on  them, 
Thinking  of  eyes  that  gaze  upon  them  here ; 
And  there  's  a  constant  heart  beyond,  that  beats 
With  a  fond  expectation,  and  doth  count 
Days,  hours,  nay,  minutes,  as  they  creep  away. 
Pensively  chiding  the  slow-footed  time. 

With  a  long  sigh  from  my  sweet  dream  I  start. 
Beneath  me,  from  the  hosjMtable  cot 
The  blue  smoke  rises.     In  their  rose-clasped  porch 
Even  now  my  kinsman  and  his  gentle  wife 
Wait  me  with  welcome  kind  and  friendly  smiles. 

Sir  Aahmj  de  Fere. 
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Hy-BrasaiL 

THE  ISLE  OF  THE  BLEST. 

"  From  the  Isles  of  Aran  and  the  west  continent  often  appears  visible 
that  inchanted  island  called  O'Brasil,  and  in  Irish  Bcg-ara,  or  the  Lesser 
Aran,  set  down  in  cards  of  navigation.  Whether  it  he  reall  and  rtrni  land 
kept  hidden  by  speciall  ordinance  of  God,  as  the  terrestriall  paradise,  or 
else  some  illusion  of  airy  clouds  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or 
the  craft  of  evill  spirits,  is  more  than  our  judgments  can  sound  out.  There 
is,  westward  of  Aran,  a  wild  island  of  huge  rocks,  (Skira  Rocks)  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  deale  of  scales  thereon  yearly  slaughtered.  These  rocks  some- 
times appear  to  be  a  great  city  far  off,  full  of  houses,  castles,  towers,  and 
chimneys ;  sometimes  full  of  blazing  flames,  smoak,  and  people  running 
to  and  fro.  Another  day  you  would  see  nothing  but  a  number  of  ships, 
with  their  sailes  and  riggings;  then  so  many  great  stakes  or  reekes  of 
corn  and  turf;  and  this  not  only  on  fair  sun-shining  dayes,  whereby  it 
might  be  thought  the  reflection  of  the  sun-beamse,  on  the  vapours  arising 
al)out  it,  had  been  the  cause,  but  alsoe  on  dark  and  cloudy  days."  — 
0'Fl.\hertv's  West  Conuuught,  Irish  Archceolofjical  Societij^s  Publications. 

ON  the  ocean  that  hollows  the  rocks  where  ye  dweU 
A  shadowy  land  has  appeared,  as  they  teH; 
Men  thought  it  a  region  of  sunshine  and  rest, 
And  they  called  it  Hy-Brasail,  the  isle  of  the  blest; 
From  year  unto  year,  on  the  ocean's  blue  rim. 
The  beautiful  spectre  showed  lovely  and  dim ; 
The  golden  clouds  curtained  the  deep  where  it  lay, 
And  it  looked  like  an  Eden,  away,  far  away ! 

A  peasant  who  heard  of  the  wonderful  tale 
In  the  breeze  of  the  Orient  loosened  his  sail; 
From  Ara,  the  holy,  he  turned  to  the  west, 
I'or  though  Ara  was  holy,  Hy-Brasail  was  blest. 
He  heard  not  the  voices  that  called  from  the  shore. 
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He  beard  not  the  rising  wind's  menacing  roar; 
Home,  kindred,  and  safety  lie  left  on  that  day, 
And  he  sped  to  Hy-Brasail,  away,  far  away ! 

Morn  rose  on  the  deep,  and  that  shadowy  isle 
O'er  the  faint  rim  of  distance  reflected  its  smile ; 
Noon  burned  on  the  wave,  and  that  shadowy  shore 
Seemed  lovebly  distant,  and  faint  as  before; 
Lone  evening  came  down  on  the  wanderer's  track, 
And  to  Ara  again  he  looked  timidly  back; 
O,  far  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean  it  lay, 
Yet  the  isle  of  the  blest  was  away,  far  away ! 

Rash  dreamer,  return !     0  ye  winds  of  the  main. 
Bear  him  back  to  his  own  peaceful  Ara  again. 
Rash  fool !  for  a  vision  of  fanciful  bliss. 
To  barter  thy  calm  life  of  labor  and  peace. 
The  warning  of  reason  was  spoken  in  vain; 
He  never  revisited  Ara  again  ! 
Night  fell  on  the  deep,  amidst  tempest  and  spray. 
And  he  died  on  the  waters,  away,  far  away ! 

Gerald  Gnjfin. 


Kilkee, 

THE  SEA-CLIFFS  OF  KILKEE. 

AWEULLY  beautiful  art  thou,  0  sea ! 
Viewed  from  the  vantage  of  these  giant  rocks 
That  vast  in  air  lift  their  primeval  blocks, 
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Screening  the  sandy  cove  of  lone  Kilkee. 

Cautious,  with  outstretched  arm  and  bended  knee, 

I  scan  the  dread  abyss,  till  the  depth  mocks 

My  straining  eyeballs,  and  the  eternal  shocks 

Of  billows  rolling  from  infinity 

Disturb  my  brain.     Hark  !  the  shrill  sea-bird's  scream  ! 

Cloud-like  they  sweep  the  long  wave's  sapphire  gleam, 

Ere  the  poised  osprey  stoop  in  wrath  from  high. 

Here  man,  alone,  is  naught;  Nature  supreme. 

Where  all  is  simply  great  that  meets  the  eye,  — 

The  precipice,  the  ocean,  and  the  sky. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Kilmallock, 

KILMALLOCK. 

WHAT  ruined  shapes  of  feudal  pomp  are  there, 
111  the  cold  moonlight  fading  silently? 
The  castle,  with  its  stern,  baronial  air. 
Still  frowning,  as  accustomed  to  defy ; 
The  Gothic  street,  where  Desmond's  chivalry 
Dwelt  in  their  pride;  the  cloistered  house  of  prayer; 
And  gate-towers,  mouldering  where  the  stream  moans  by. 
Now  but  the  owl's  lone  haunt  and  fox's  lair. 
Here  once  the  pride  of  princely  Desmond  flushed. 
His  courtiers  knelt,  his  mailed  squadrons  rushed, 
And  saintly  brethren  poured  the  choral  strain; 
Here  Beauty  bowed  her  head,  and  smiled  and  blushed; — ■ 
Ah !  of  these  glories  what  doth  now  remain  ? 
The  charnel  of  yon  desecrated  fane  ! 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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Kihnantan, 

FEAGH  M  HUGH.i 

FEAGH  M'HUGH  of  the  mountaiu,— 
Feagh  M'Hugh  of  the  glen,  — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Glennialur  chief. 

And  the  feats  of  his  hard-riding  men  ? 
Came  you  the  seaside  from  Carmen, 

Crossed  you  the  plains  from  the  west. 
No  rhymer  you  met  but  could  tell  you. 
Of  Leinster  men,  who  is  the  best. 

Or  seek  you  the  Liffey  or  Dodder, 

Ask  in  the  bawns  of  the  Pale, 
Ask  them  whose  cattle  they  fodder, 

Who  drinks  without  fee  of  their  ale. 
From  Ardamine  north  to  Kilmainliam 

He  rules,  like  a  king,  of  few  words, 
And  the  March  men  of  sevenscore  castles 

Keep  watch  for  the  sheen  of  his  swords. 

The  vales  of  Kilmantan^  are  spacious. 
The  hills  of  Kilmantan  are  high. 

But  the  horn  of  the  chieftain  finds  echoes, 
Erom  the  water-side  up  to  the  sky. 

The  lakes  of  Kilmantan  are  gloomy. 

Yet  bright  rivers  stream  from  them  all,  — 


1  A  celebrated  Wicklow  Chief  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
s  Kilniautan,  the  Irish  name  of  Wicklow. 
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So  dark  is  our  chieftain  in  battle. 
So  gay  in  the  camp  or  the  hall. 

Tlie  plains  of  Clan  Saxon  are  fertile, 

Their  chiefs  and  their  tanists  are  brave, 
But  the  first  step  they  take  o'er  the  border 

Just  measures  the  length  of  a  grave ; 
Thirty  score  of  them  forayed  to  Arklow, 

Southampton  and  Essex  their  van, — 
Our  chief  crossed  their  way,  and  he  left  of 

Each  score  of  them  living  a  man. 

O,  many  the  tales  that  they  cherish 

In  the  glens  of  Kilmantan  to-day. 
And  though  church,  rath,  and  native  speech  perish, 

His  glory  's  untouched  by  decay ; 
Feagh  M'Hugli  of  the  mountain,  — 

Feagh  M'llugh  of  the  glen,  — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Glenmalur  chief, 

And  the  feats  of  his  hard-riding  men? 

Thomas  If  Arcy  McGee. 


Lismore, 

LISilORE. 

A  MEETING  of  bright  streams  and  valleys  green; 
Of  heathy  precipice ;  umbrageous  glade ; 
Dark,  dimpling  eddies,  'neath  bird-haunted  shade; 
White  torrents  gushing  splintered  rocks  between; 
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With  winding  woodland  roads;  and,  dimly  seen 

Through  the  deep  dell  ere  hazy  sunset  fade, 

Castle  and  spire  and  bridge,  in  gold  arrayed; 

While  o'er  the  deepening  mist  of  the  raviuc 

Tlie  perspective  of  mountain  looms  afar. 

Such  was  our  Raleigh's  home,  and  here  his  eye 

Drank  deep  of  nature's  wild  variety, 

Feeding  on  hopes  and  dreams !     Trom  the  world's  war 

Ketired,  he  dwelt ;  nor  deemed  liow  soon  his  star 

Should  set,  disliouored,  in  a  bloody  sea! 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


LoiKjli  Dan. 

THE  TRETTY  GIRL  OF  LOCH  DAN. 

THE  shades  of  eve  had  crossed  the  glen 
That  frowns  o'er  infant  Avonmore, 
When,  nigh  Locli  Dan,  two  weary  men, 

We  stopped  before  a  cottage  door. 
"God  save  aU  liere,"  my  comrade  cries. 

And  rattles  on  the  raised  latch-pin ; 

"  God  save  you  kindly,"  quick  rc})lics 

A  clear  sweet  voice,  and  asks  us  in. 

We  enter;  from  the  wheel  she  starts, 
A  rosy  girl  with  soft  black  eyes  ; 

Her  fluttering  courtesy  takes  our  hearts. 
Her  blushing  grace  and  pleased  surprise. 
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Poor  Mary,  she  Avas  quite  alone, 

Eor,  all  the  way  to  Glenmalure, 
Her  mother  had  that  morning  gone 

And  left  the  house  in  charge  with  her. 

But  neither  household  cares,  nor  yet 

The  shame  that  startled  virgins  feel. 
Could  make  the  generous  girl  forget 

Her  wonted  hospitable  zeal. 
She  brought  us  in  a  beechen  bowl 

Sweet  milk  that  smacked  of  mountain  thyme. 
Oat  cake,  and  such  a  yellow  roll 

Of  butter,  —  it  gilds  all  my  rhyme ! 

And  while  we  ate  the  grateful  food 

(With  weary  limbs  on  bench  reclined), 
Considerate  and  discreet,  she  stood 

Apart,  and  listened  to  the  wind. 
Kind  wishes  both  our  souls  engaged. 

From  breast  to  breast  spontaneous  ran 
The  mutual  thouglit,  —  we  stood  and  pledged, 

"The  modest  rose  above  Loch  Dan." 

"  The  milk  we  drink  is  not  more  pure. 

Sweet  Mary, — bless  those  budding  charms  !- 
Than  your  own  generous  heart,  I  'm  sure, 

Nor  whiter  than  the  breast  it  warms!" 
She  turned  and  gazed,  unused  to  hear 

Such  language  in  that  homely  glen ; 
But,  Mary,  you  have  naught  to  fear. 

Though  smiled  on  by  two  stranger  men. 
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Not  for  a  crown  would  I  alarm 

Your  virgin  pride  by  word  or  sign ; 
Nor  need  a  painful  blush  disarm 

My  friend  of  thoughts  as  pure  as  mine. 
Her  simple  heart  could  not  but  feel 

The  words  we  spoke  were  free  from  guile; 
She  stooped,  she  blushed,  —  she  fixed  her  wheel,  — 

'T  is  all  in  vain,  —  she  can't  but  smile! 

Just  like  sweet  April's  dawn  appears 

Her  modest  face,  —  I  see  it  yet,  — 
And  though  I  lived  a  hundred  years 

Methinks  I  never  could  forget 
The  pleasure  that,  despite  her  heart, 

rills  all  her  downcast  eyes  with  light. 
The  lips  reluctantly  apart, 

The  white  teeth  struggling  into  sight ; 

The  dimples  eddying  o'er  her  cheek, — 

The  rosy  cheek  that  won't  be  still !  — 
O,  who  could  blame  what  flatterers  speak. 

Did  smiles  like  this  reward  their  skill? 
For  such  another  smile,  I  vow. 

Though  loudly  beats  the  midnight  rain, 
I  'd  take  the  mountain-side  e'en  now, 

And  walk  to  Luggelaw  ngain  I 

Samuel  Ferguson. 
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Shannon,  the  River. 

THE  SHANNON. 

RIVER  of  billows,  to  whose  mighty  heart 
The  tide-wave  rushes  of  the  Atlantic  sea; 
]liver  of  quiet  depths,  by  cultured  lea, 
Ilomantic  wood,  or  city's  crowded  mart ; 
lliver  of  old  poetic  founts,  which  start 
From  tlieir  lone  mountain-cradles,  wild  and  free. 
Nursed  with  the  fawns,  lulled  by  the  woodlark's  glee, 
And  cushat's  hymeneal  song  apart: 
lliver  of  chieftains,  whose  baronial  halls, 
Like  veteran  warders,  watch  each  wave-worn  steep, 
Portumna's  towers,  Bunratty's  royal  walls, 
Carrick's  stern  rock,  the  Geraldine's  gray  keep,  — 
Kiver  of  dark  mementos !  must  I  close 
My  lips  with  Limerick's  wrong,  with  Aughrim's  woes? 

Sir  Aahrey  de  Vere. 
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